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An Inquiry into the original State and Formation of the Earths 
deduced from Faéis and the. Laws. of Nature, To which is 
added an Appendix, containing fome general Obfervations on the 
Strata in Derbyfhire 3 with Sections of them, reprefenting their 
Arrangement, Affinities, and the Mutations they have fuffered 
at different Periods of Time: intended to illuftrate the preceqing 
Inquiries, and as a Specimen of fubterraneous Geography.. By 
ym Whitehurfi. 4to. 10s. 6d, Printed for the Author 

y J. Cooper, Drury-lane,* — 


At a feafon when new publications are featce, and in an age 
when thofe of fingular merit are much more fo, it is with 
pleafure we fit down to give our readers an account of the 
ingenious pérformance before us.---The following is a ge- 
neral iketch of the author’s defign, as given in his own words. 

“* The globe, which we now inhabit, was originally a chaoticy 
Sepcegeape mafs, and progreflively fortned into an habitable 


‘* By the union of fimilar particles, air was freed from the ge- 
feral ‘niafs, and formed a muddy, impure ‘atmofphere, Water, 
being next in levity, fucceeded the air, and furrounded the earth 
with an univerfal fea. In‘procefs of time, thefe two elements be- 
came freed from grofs mater, and fit for animal life. ; 

“* The marine inhabitants were then created, and replenifhed 
the ocean from pole to pole. : 

‘* The moon being coeval with the earth, was inftrumental in 
the production of iflands, by means of the tides, and divided the 
waters which prevailed over the earth. 7 

‘* Iflands being thus formed by the tides, many of the marine 
inhabitants were Buried ‘in the mud; and this mud in procefs of 
time concreting into ftone, the animals perifhed, and their exavid 
became a ftony fubitance. ‘ af ; 

“ The frata-were alfo formed by the union of fimilar particles, 
and therefore obtained an uniform concentric arrangement, fut+ 
rounding the centef of the earth, as fo many fhells may be fuppofed 


* By the A and refpeétable lift of names prefixed to this performance, 
it appears to have been printed by fubfeription 5 the copy we are favoured with 
probably coming from one of the fubfcriberss 
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to furround an egg; and in this uniform ftate became ftone, and 
acquired the greateft degree of cohefion and firmmefs. 

‘* Subterraneous fire being now univerfally generated in the 
fame fratum or central part of the earth, by its expanfive force 
gradually diftended their incumbent /raa, like a bladder forcibly 
blown ; and, by elevating the bottom of the ocean more than the 
primitive iflands, deluged the whole earth. Subterraneous fire ftill 
increafing, its expanfive force gradually burft the incumbent rata, 
and opened their fiflures more and more, until the two oceans of 
melted matter and water came into contact, whence a violent ex- 
plofion enfued, which tore the globe into millions of fragments, 
and threw them into every poffible degree of confufion, fome of 
them being more elevated, and others more deprefled. Hence arofe 
an infinite number of fubterraneous caverns, apparently many 
miles, or many hundreds of miles, below the bottom of the pri- 
mitive ocean. Into thefe caverns the waters defcended, and left 
the mountains and continents naked and expofed, which had no 
exiftence prior to that zra.”, 

It is to this great increafe of terreftrial furface, and the 
contraction of that of the fea, that our author imputes an equal 
change in the temperature of the air and the feafons of the 
year. 

The progrefs of the formation of this habitable world, 
and thofe changes which have brought it to its prefent’ ftate, 
this ingenious inquirer inveftigates methodically in fixteen 
chapters ; the feveral contents of which we fhall mention in 
their order ; obferving previoufly, in the words of the au- 
thor’s preface, that 

** This work is not wholly calculated for the entertainment of 
fpeculative minds ; but, in part, to eftablifh fuch a fyitem of fub- 
terraneous geography, as may in time become fubfervient to the 
purpofes of human life, by leading to the difcovery of thofe things 
which are concealed from our obfervation in the lower regions of 
the earth.” 

Of the feveral theories of the earth, already conceived 
and publifhed, Mr. Whitehurft obierves, ‘‘ they are’too hy- 
pothetical for an age which only admits of deduétions from 
FACTS, and the Laws orf NATURE,” ---By thefe, therefore, 
he profeffes ftri€tly to abide ; reafoning 4 prio from the one, 
and d pzferiori from the other. Unfortunately, however, 
the /azs of nature are not fo obvious or fo fully known as are 
his faéis; fo that his deduétions from the one, are by no 
means {fo clear and fatisfa&tory, as are his deduétions from 
the other. Another circumftance, which affeéts our au- 
thor’s theory among moft others, is, that the appear- 
ances of things, by which all natural phesomena are in- 
veftigated, arc made to accommodate themfelves to popular 


opinion. 
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epinion. An univerfal deluge hath, hence, been a fayourite 
circumftance with moft theorifts of the earth ; although no 
argument can be brought from obfervations on its paft or 

refent ftate, which doth not prove that a number of partial 
deluges might have produced the fame appearances. Mr, 
Whitehurit, indeed, hath gone fomewhat farther than for- 
mer hypothefifts, who were mere natural hiftorians ; having 
built his theory on a demonftration of Sir, aac Newton’s, 
which he conceives to be of the utmoft importance to his 
fyftem. This he lays down in his firft chapter, entitled, 
“ Of the Laws of Gravity, Fluidity, and centrifugal Force. 
Of the original State of the earth; of its diurnal Rotation ; 
Beginning ; and the mode of its firft exiftence.” 

‘* Sir Itaac Newton,” fays he, ** hath happily laid the founda- 
tion for a natural hiftory of the terraqueous globe, by demon- 
firating its figure to be an oblate fpheroid—that its equatorial dia- 
meter exceeds its polar diameter upwards of thirty-four miles, or 
in the ratio cf 230 t0 229. Upon this fingle truth, and its coin- 
cidence with the laws of gravity, fluidity, and centrifugal force, the 
following Inquiry muft ftand or fall; for although the facts are in- 
numerable which ferve to illuftrate the original ftate of the earth ; 
yet its oblate fpheroidical form may truly be confidered as the only 
natural datym on which the fubject can be eftablithed, and the only 
teft by which its truth can be examined,” 

Now, though we readily fubfcribe to the truth of Sir Ifaac 
Newton’s demonftration, and admit it to have been pratti- 
cally proved by the obfervations of the French academicians, 
we do not enter into the idea of its being fo effential to our 
author’s Inquiry as he feems to think it. We conceive, in- 
deed, that, notwithftanding his having properly enough af- 
fumed this NATURAL datum (as he terms it) he hath not made 
the beft ufe of it, even in fupport of his own theory ; not 
having dipped deep enoug® into the firft principles of natural 
philotophy, to make thofe deductions from the /aws of nature, 
which he might have done, to the confirmation of his rea- 
foning from faé?s and the much farther illuftration of that 
part of his theory. 

It is not our bufinefs, however, to tell the reader what our 
author might bave done, but what he has done.*---It is bv 

rom 


* We cannot forbear obferving, neverthelefs, that, for want of knowing the 
mechanical caufes of univerfal attraction, and of the centripetal and centrifugal 
forces of revolving bodies, He has failed of carrying his theory to that perfection 
it feems capable of.—*¢ There are no other laws or principles in nature,” he fays, 
*¢ yet known, whence bodies can allume {pherical forms, but thufe of gravity, 


Suidity, and rof."—We are forry Mr. Whitehurit is yet to learn fo much of the 
dewtonian philofophy, as that the forms of all bodies depend on motion, not ar 
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from the above po/lulatum, viz. the earth is an oblate fpheroid, 
that our author proceeds to infer that it muft have turned 
round its axis originally in a ftate of fluidity, to be firm and 
folid in its prefent ftate. 

“* Therefore,” continues he, ‘* fince the figure of the earth has 
been demonftrated to be an oblate {pheroid—and likewife, that its 

uatorial diameter exceeds its polar, in agg to the velocity 
of its diurnal rotation ; it neceflarily follows, that its oblate fphe- 
roidical form muff have been acquired by revolving on its axis ina 
ftate of FLUIDITY. 

© Now fince it appears, that the figure of the earth fo perfely 
coincides with the laws of motion, may we not conclude, that its 
diurnal rotation has fuffered no change or variation; but, according 
to the immutable laws of nature, it has performed equal rotations 
in equal times, throughout all ages of the world.” 

We have fome phyfical, as well as mathematical, objec~ 
tions to thefe inferences, as well as logical and metaphyfical 
to the following. 

‘¢ Having thus confidered the original ftate of this great globe, 
and the equality of its days, from the creation to the prefent time; 
it becomes neceflary to enquire whether its fluidity was owing to 
any diffolvent principle, or to the firft affemblage of its component 

arts. 

me It will be readily granted, that the earth was brought into 
exiftence either in a folid or in a fluid ftate—If the former, it mui 
have been difolved, and this by fome univerfal difolwent principle: 
therefore, as no fuch principle is yet known to exiit in nature, 1s it 
hot reafonable to conclude, that its fluidity was owing to the fir? 
affembiage of its component parts, and not to any fubfequent folu- 
tion ? Hence it appears, that the earth had a beginning, and can~ 
not have exifled from eternity, as fome perfons have imagined.” 

We do not, we fay, entirely accede either to the legitima- 
cy of thefe conclufions, or the validity of the premifles from 
which they are drawn. Indeed we cannot well tell what our 
author means by the /alid or fluid ftate of the earth. We 
have no notion of what he calls a natural folid in a ftate of 
refi. We can form no idea of folidity, but as its dimenfions 
are defcribed by ab/alute mation; nor of fluidity, but as it is 
conftituted by an affemblage of folids relatively at reff. ‘That 
the prefent figure of the earth perfeétly coincides with the 
the laws of motion, we readily admit: but we admit it to 
be fo, for the fame reafon that it ever was fo: the whole is 
uow in a general ftate of fluidity refpeéting the primary cor- 


By bodies at reff, he fays he means fuch as do not revolve upon their axes. Now 
we will venture to affure him that the primary corpufcles of all budies de revolve 
on their axes, and that, if they did not, the-r cocxiftence would neither form acon- 
fiftent fluid, nor would they mutually atria each other univerfally, of be cae 
pable of gravitating im any pizactary or partial fyftem. 
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es or gravitating particles of bodies; which the 
seman are fubjeét to the fame centrifugal ‘once not- 
withftanding their contributing to the apparent folidity of 
pable bodies, as they did, or would do, were thofe bodies 
all diffolved into impalpable parts, and the terreftrial globe 
refolved into its minima nature. 

In the fecond chapter, Mr. Whitehurft confiders the chaotic 
fate of the earth; obferving, that ‘ the earth was originally 
‘in a ftate of fluidity, when its component parts, folids and 
fuids,* were uniformly blended together, and thus compofed 
one general mais or pulp, of equal confiftence and famenefs 
in every part, from its furface to its center.” This idea, itis 
faid, of the original ftate and condition of the terraqueous 
globe, not only coincides with the Mofaic account of the 
creation, but alfo with the opinions of the moft ancient poets 
and hiftorians.--- It is this coincidence, as we have above in- 
timated, that has ferved to miflead moft of our theorifts: the 
defite of bringing their fyftem to conform to popular opi- 
nions frequently plunging them into vulgar errours. Had 
Sir Ifaac Newton been folicitous to make his theory coincide 
with that of Mofes or the ancient poets and hiftorians, he 
would have made a fine piece of work of it.---Not that we 
deny the truth of the yeprefentation, under proper qualifi- 
cations with refpeét to firft principles.. To fj as @ 
natural hiftorian, and not as a matural philofopher, we can rea- 
dily admit that in its primitive ftate, or during its’ creation 
into an habitable world, the earth was a confufed mats of 
things blended together, without apparent form, and void of 
that order, which conftitutes bodies of different denomina- 
tions, as air, water, ftones, minerals, &c. as our author fup- 
pofes. But this chaotic ftate was the natural and mechani- 
cal effe& of the exertion or aétion of the firft principles, . 
and not a firft principle itfelf. Fluidity and re/?, for inftance, 
could produce nothing. And if motion was confeffedly ne- 
ceflary to produce the centrifugal forces, why may it not be 
admitted as the caufe of attraétion, repulfion (another term 
for folidity) and all the other phenomena of nature ; accor- 
ding to the doftrine of Sir Ifaac Newton; who tells us that 


all fuch phenomena are the refult of motions and forces ? Our 
author tells us, that the chaotic ftate of the earth could not 
be deduced from any doétrines yet difcovered but thofe of 
the Newtonian philofophy. He feems, however, to have but 


* It is incorre& to call the component parts of a fluid fluids. If the earth 
was in a ftate of univerfal fiuidity, “ of equal confiftence in every part,’ what 


difinSion of folidity or fluidity could there be in its component parts ? 
avery 
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a very contraéted notion of the phyfical and mechanical 
principles of that philofophy ; with which his own theory 
ought particularly to be conneéted and confiftent, 

Tn chapter the third our author difcuffes the point, whether 
the chaos was inflantancoufly or progreffvely formed into an ha- 
bitable world. He determines this queftion in favour of the 
progreffive formation of the world, in conformity to the ge- 
neral operations of nature 

Chapter the fourth contains an Inquiry whether the component 
parts of the chaos were created homogeneous or heterogeneous ?--- 

The refult of this inquiry is, that fuch parts were origi- 
nally created heterogeneous, contrary to the generally-received 
notion that all matter is originally homogeneous, and that 
bodies differ from each other merely by their modification, 
We cannot help thinking Mr. Whitehurft’s reafoning, on 
this head, to be a mere petitio principii. Indeed he is fo la- 
conic and concife in laying down his principles, that he ap- 
pears conftantly to beg the queftion. 

** According,” fays he, ‘* to the preceding chapters, the terra- 
queous globe was originally a fluid, chaotic mafs, and progreflively 
formed into an habitable world: therefore let us now inquire whe- 
ther its component parts were created homogeneous or hetero- 
geneous. 

‘* If the former, according to the immutable laws of nature, 
they muft have remained of one univerfal denomination, affinity, 
or famenefs, to the end of time, 

** On thecontrary, if they were created heterogeneous, or en- 
dued with different qualities, affinities, or laws of attraction, they 
muft, in like manner, neceflarily remain of contrary affinities or 
qualities, to the end of time. 

‘¢ That the component parts of the earth are heterogeneous, or 
governed by different laws of attraction, is a felf-evident truth : 
therefore, fince thofe laws are immutable, it feems reafonable ta 
conclude, that the component parts of the chaos were heterogeneous, 
or endued with peculiar laws of attration, though equally governed 
by one and the fame law of univerfal gravitation.” 

Our author goes on to cite Macquer, in order to prove 
that different bodies have different affinit'es or relations, which 
difpofe them to unite with fimilar bodies, and to oppofe an 
union with diffimilar. All this we admit : but we deny 
that chemical principles are the primary principles of phy/fis. 
that there are heterogeneous compounds, poflefied of per- 
manently-different and oppofite qualities, we admit; but 
we deny that thofe qualities are abtolutely inherent in fimple 
principles, abfolutely original and immutable. That chemi- 
cal principles have their various affinities, qualities, and af- 
fections, is not to be difputed: fo have the firft principles of 
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vegetation and animation, the germs of plants and animals. 
But what are thefe but compound phyfical fyftems? Perma- 
nent, though perhaps not perpetual. At leaft, if they can 
be mechanically deduced from the motion of homogeneous 
matter, it is unphilofophical to have recourfe toa greater num~- 
ber of original caufes than is neceflary. 

In chapter the fifth, our author enters upon the féparation of 
the chaos into air, water, &c. ** endeavouring to trace the ope- 
rations of the general laws or principles beftowed upon matter, 
in forming the chaotic mafs into an habitable world.” We 
fhall give our readers this chapter entire, as a {pecimen of 
our author’s manner of reafoning on the fubject. 

“ The firft operation which prefents itfelf to our conception is 
the figure of the earth : for according to propofition the fecond, 
the fluid mafs no fooner began to revolve upon its axis, than its 
component parts began to recede from their axes of motion, and 
thus‘continued till the two forces were equally balanced, and the 
earth had acquired its prefent oblate fpheroidical form. 

‘* The component parts being now arrived at a ftate of reft, 
with refpeét to the general laws of motion, began a fecond opera- 
tion by means of their affinities ; for particles of a fimilar nature 
attract each other more powerfully than thofe of a contrary affinity 
or quality. 

“© Hence particles of air united with thofe of air; thofe of wa- 
ter with water: and thofe of earth with earth; and with their 
union commenced their {pecific gravities. 

** The uniform fufpenfion of the component parts being thus 
deftroyed by the union of fimilar particles, thofe bodies which were 
the moft denfe began their approach towards the center of gravity, 
and the others towards the furface. 

“* Thus commenced the feparation of the chaotic mafs into air, 
water, earth, &c. 

** Now as air is eight hundred times lighter than water, it feems 
to follow, by the laws of ftatics, that it became freed from the ge- 
neral mafs, in a like proportion of time, fooner than water, and 
formed a muddy, impure atmofphere. 

* The procefs of feparation ftill goes on, and the earth confo- 
lidates every day more and more towards its center, and its furface 
becomes gradually covered with water, until one zxiver/al fea pres 
vailed over the globe, perfectly pure and fit for animal lift. 

“* Thus, by the union of fimilar particles, the component parts 
of the atmotphere and the ocean feem to have been feparated from 
the ee mafs, affembled together, and furrounded the terraqueous 
globe. 

“ To the peculiar laws of attraction may likewife be afcribed that 
famenefs of quality which prevails in /frata of different denomina- 
tions, as calcarious, argillaceous, &c. and alfo the aflemblage of all 
other particles into fleet bodies of metals, minerals, falts, po, 
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fpars, fluors, cryftals, diamonds, rubies, amethyfts, &c. and many: 
other phenomena in the natural world, 7 

** Having thus defined the general laws or Epncipies by which 
the component parts of the chaos were feparated and arranged into 
the different claffes of air, water, &c. it may not be improper to 
remark, that as the fun is the common center of gravity, or the go- 
verning principle in the planetary fyftem, the prefumption is great 
that the governing body was at leaft coeval with the bodies go- 
verned. ‘ 

‘* Therefore, as the chaos revolved upon its axis during the fe- 
paration of its component parts, may we not thence infer, that as 
the atmofphere was progretlively freed from its grofs matter, light 
and heat muft have gradually increafed, until.the fun became vifi- 
ble in the firmament, and fhone with its full luftre and brightnefs on 
the face of the new-formed globe. 

‘* Hence it appears, that feveral days and nights preceded the 
fun’s appearance in the heavens. How far the refult of this rea- 
foning may illuftrate the Mofaic account, of the fun being cre- 
ated, or becoming vifible, on the fourth day of creation, is moft 
benny fubmitted to the confideration and candour of the learned 
world. 

** It is further to be obferved, that as the feparation of the chaos 
was owing to the union of fimilar particles, it feems to follow, that 
as the central parts of the earth were fooner at reft than the more 
fuperficial parts thereof, that the former would begin to confoli- 
date before the latter, and therefore it appears repugnant to the 
laws of nature, that the central part fhould confift of water only, 
and the more fuperficial part of a fhell or cruft, as fome writers 
have imagined.” 

There appears to us a want of precifion in expreffion, as 
well as in idea, throughout this chapter. In the firft para- 
graph the author fays, ** the fluid mafs no fooner began to 
revolve upon its axis, than its component parts began to re- 
cede from their axes of motion,” as if each of thofe parts had 
a feparate axis, round which it revolved; which he no where 
fuppofes.---Again, in the fecond paragraph, he fuppofes the 
effmtes of fuch heterogeneous component parts to lie inac- 
tive or dormant, during their rotation, till the earth had af- 
fumed its {pheroidical form. But if they originally poflef- 
fed thofe affinities, they would have reciprocally operated 
on each other during fuch rotation. 

It muft not be denied that there is fome fancy and inge- 
nuity in the above fuggeftions ; but they have httle congrui- 
ty with the real and known operation of the laws of nature. 
Hard bodies are fuppofed to be formed by the confolidation of 
the uniform pulp of chaos, as a brick or a pipe, by the drying 
of the clay of which they are made. But hew is this con- 
folidation effected ? If by the reciprocal a€tion of the affini- 
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ties of the parts, we have no other objeétion to it, than that 
the expedient favours a little too much of occult qualities: 
But if fuch confolidation, as our author infinuates, is to be 
effected by ref, we have a very material objection to it.--- 
The component parts of a body, relatively at reft in re= 
{pect to each other, conftitute a fldid, and not a folid: the 
opacity, tenacity, and every kind of refiftance of folid bo- 
dies, being the immediate effe&t of the motion of their con- 
ftituent parts. Whether the central parts of the earth are 
occupied by water or a denfer medium, therefore, we have 
every good reafon to fuppofe that fuch medium is fluid; its 
component parts having apparently {fo little relative motion. 
On the other hand, we have the fame reafon to imagine; 
with fome of the beft philofophers, that the exterior parts of 
the earth confift of a ihell or cruft, from a contrary caufe, 
viz. the greater motion of the fuperficial parts. 

In chapter the fixth, our author proceeds to treat of the for- 

mation of the primitive iflands : his account of which is plau- 
fible and ingenious, admitting that the earth was ever in a 
ftate of univerfal fluidity ; which may be done without ad- 
mitting his unphilofophical manner of accounting for it, 
_ “ To invettigate the formation of the primitive iflands,” fays 
he, ‘ let us fuppofe for the prefent, that during the feparation of 
the chaos, the earth was per/ectly free from the attractive influence 
of all other bodies; that-nothing interfered with the uniform law 
of its own gravitation. It will then follow, that as the chaos was 
an Uniform pulp, the folids would equally fubfide frori every part 
of its furface, and confequently become equally covered with 
water, 

‘On the contrary, if the moon was coeval with the earth; its 
attractive power would greatly interfere with the uniform fubfiding 
of the folids ; for as the feparation of the iolids and flujds increafed, 
fo, in like manner, the tides would increafe, and remove the folids 
about, from place to place, without any order or regularity. 

‘** Hence, the fea necefiarily became unequally deep, and thofe 
inequalities daily increafing, in procefs of time cry land.would ap- 
pear, and divide the fea, which had univerfally covered the earth. 

*€ The primitive iflands being thus raifed, by the flux and reflux 
of the tides, as fand-banks are formed in the fea, we cannot fuppofe 
them to have been of any great extent or elevation, compared to 
the mountains and continents in the prefent ftate of the earth : 
therefore they can only be confidered as fe many protuberances 
gradually afeending from the deep : whence it appears, that craggy 
rocks and impending fhores were not then in being ; all was fmooth, 
even, and uhiform ; ftones, minerals, &c. only exifted in their ele- 
mentary principles. " : 

** The primitive iflands beirg thus raifed above the furface of the 
fea, in procefs of time became firm, and fit for anima! or vegetable life. 
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‘* Having now confidered the formation of the atmofphere, the 
fea and the land, I cannot pafs over in filence the great anal 
between the Mofaic account of the ereation and the refult of phy 
cal reafonings, in fo many effensial points: for we find the ns 
{eries of truths afferted in f{cripture which are here deduced from th 
univerfal laws and operations of pature. / 

‘+ From this obvious agreement of revelation with reafon, may w 
not conclude, that they both flow from the fame fountain, an 
therefore cannot operate in contradiction to each other? Confequent- 
ly, by which ever means the fame truths are brought to light, be it by 
reafon or revelation, they will perfeétly coincide, and that coin- 
cidence may be confidered as a teftimony of the truth of each.” 

We hall not here repeat the objeétions we have frequently 
made to this imaginary coincidence between divine revelation 
and natural philofophy, as both feripture and treafon renounce 
it; but take our leave, for the prefent, of Mr. Whitehurft’s 
performance ; the remaining part of which, notwithftanding 
the exceptions we have taken to the firft fix chapters, refpect- 
ing the original ftate of the earth, abounds with rational re+ 
marks and judicious obfervations on its prefent ftate ; afford- 
ing a moft inftruétive and entertaining fund of information 
refpe&ting the temperature of the atmofphere, the diverfity 
of climates, and the produétions of the foffil and mineral 


kingdoms throughout the world. Ww. 


Political and philofophical Speculations on the diftinguifhing Cha- 
ratleriftics of the prefent Century; and on the State of Legifle- 
tion, military Eftablifhments, Finances, and Commerce, in Eu> 
rope: with occafonal Reflections on the probable Effects of Ame- 
rican Independency. By Mr. Linguet, late of the. Parliament 
of Paris. Small 8vo. 1s, 6d. Fielding and Walker. 


Thefe fpeculations are tranflatéd from the Annales politiques, 
civiles et literaire du 18ieme frecle of Mr. Linguet,* and are 
divided into five feétions ; the ff? containing a general 
tketch of the prefent political ftate of the world, and conclud- 
ing with the following prophetic obfervations, refpeéting the 
Weftern hemiiphere, 

“* The fate of the American colonies being now fubmitted to the 
decifion of arms, it would be to no purpofe to inveftigate the juftice 
of their claims to independency. But I could with to, enquire of 
politicians in either hemifphere, whether they have ferioufly re- 
flected on all the effects which fuch an independency may be exr 
pected to produce. — 


* Authos of an ingenious teatife, entitled, Le Theorie des Leixe 
. & Tn 
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st In the firft place, will not the fuccefs of the Americans be an 
endléfs fource of divifions amongft themfelves? From what we 
kriow of the human mind, ambition and a love of power will foon 
begin to actuate the opetations of the congrefs and provincial affem- 
bhes. In all ariftocratic governments there is more of the parade, 
but perhaps lefs of the reality of patriotifm than under an abfolute 
monafchs The example of feven little provinces near the Zucderzet, 
which have preferved anity after fuccefs, and freedom notwithftand, 
ing their wealth, is by ho means applicable to the vatt and almoft 
boundlefs extent of the American colonies. Holland; deriving hor 
only the luxuries but even the neceflaries of life from other coun- 
tries, weald feem to be reftrairied from corruption by the ftugal 
hand of nature herfelf ; but this is tiot the cafe with America: nor 


’ have the Americans the fame motives to a revolt that formerly in- 


fienced the. Dutch, who were groaning under the moft oppreflive 
tyranny. Nor will they, like the Dutch, be able to maintain one 
common intereft and an unity of plans and operations ; but will fiad 
a thoufand objects. for rivalihip arifing the moment thtir indepene , 
dency becomes acknowledged, and their commerce frée and unin- 
terrupted. In fhort, without having had occafion for, or perha 
without producing 4 Brutus, they will foon meet with a Ge/ar; ond 
will then feelingly regret under the weight of 4 national defpotifm; 
the yoke of a diftant government which had ftrength fuflicient to 
protect, though it was too weak to opprefs them. 

‘* In the next place, the firft manceuvres of the Americans as in- 
dependent ftates, will be to open an afylum to Europeans ; and this 
will be an endlefs fource of emigration from the old to the new 
world. The crowd of active and reftlefs minds, whom the hopes of 
a better fortunes and the dawn of liberty in a rifing ftate, may at- 
tract to the weftern hemifphere, will not fail to multiply the feeds of 
difotder théte ; they will carry with them their vices, their avidity, 
their averfion to repofe as iwell as to uféful labour, and their facility 
to adopt new projects. In fhort, they will be found to afford more 
accomplices to the ambition of a tyrant, than ufeful promoters of 
agriculture and commerce, 

“* Bur this is not all, It is well known how baneful fuch trans- 
plantations are to the genetation which experiences them ; and they 
will be moré efpécially fo in America, where cultivation is already 
extended over the beft and moft fertile parts of the continent. ‘The 
new comets will be admitted only to the refufe of the ancient inha+ 
tants, and of courfe will be obliged to take up their abode on fome 
unfruitful foil, or in thofe’fwamps which are fo fatal tothe ftranger. 
And here the emigrants, weakentd by a change of nourifhment and 
climate, and oppreffed by penury and difeafe, will foon be rendered 
odious by their complaints, and fufpicious by their murmurings, 
till at length they will ficken and die, lamenting the error that 
drew them to fo inhofpitablea hore. Their pofterity will pro- 
bably be few in number, fo that although Europe will have loft, 
America will be hardly faid to have gained them ; and the for- 
mer being in this manner evacuated, and having conftantly thofe 
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ffcal charges to fupport, with which the preceding reigns will nog 
have failed to load their pofterity, the contributions mutt neceffarity 
be increafed in proportion as the number of contributors is diminith. 
ed; and who knows to what cataftrophes this unfortunate remnant 
may be reduéed by an exces of mifery and oppreffion ? 98 
«¢ Suppofing however thefe fpeculations to be ill founded, and 
that the new world fhould be able to procure from its own ftock a 
population, which fall not materially affeét the reft of the univerfe, 
ftiil it muft be acknowledged, that America, when well peopled, 
will no longer have any occafion for the productions or affiftance of 
Europe. Its climate, modified even in its rudeft parts by the hand 
of labour; and rendered profitable in others by an induftrious culti- 
vation, will feon enable it to difpenfe with the dangerous and fa- 
tiguing commerce of our feas, It¢,inhabitants, furrounded by feas 
which abound with fith ; mafters of the richeft mines ; in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Weft Indies ; and performing in two months, with 
winds that are conftantly in their favour, voyages that are always 
tedious, and very often dangerous to European fhips ; receiving 
without trouble, and without danger, on the one hand fugar, indi- 
go, and the moft delicious fruits ;. and on the other fpices, precious 
ftones, and fine linen; and thus drawing to them the riches and 
luxuries of the two hemifpheres, will foon become the matters of 
our deftiny.. Ir will be then from the neceffity of things that we 
fhall depend on them, more than ever they depended on us, through 


the rage, or if you will, the wifdom of our prohibitive laws. Itwill 
be no longer by Cairo or the Cape of Good wn 2 that we fhall pro- 


cure the treafures of Africa, or the perfumed productions of Aja; 
but from factories eftablifhed in the feas of America—And alas ! 
what return {hall we be able to make for thefe things to the Lords 
of Brazil, and the proprietors of Peru ? 

** But their abounding with gold and diamonds will be far from 
conftituting the whole of their fuperiority over us; they will add 
to thefe, all the powers which ftates, as well as individuals, derive 
from the vigour of youth, and a confcioufnefs of profperity, Their 
fplendor being the effect of a rapid revolution ; and not having paf- 
fed through the flow and almoft imperceptible gradations which have 
marked the rife of other nations, they will find themfelves on a fud- 
den in the full poffeffion of maturity, and this, with all the energy 
ofa youthful conftitution. Even their inteftine divifions will,per- 
haps have the falutary effect of preventing the too fpeedy progrefs 
of corruption amongit them. 

** Then, they will foon aim at crufhing the languid powers of 
Europe ; they will come to aftonith and conquer their confufed me- 
tropolis, deploring in indigent old age the ingratitude of her chil- 
dren; or if they fhould not deign to avenge the evils fhe occafioned 
to their predeceffors, the will owe her fafety to her weaknefs. She 
will not be conquered by them becaufe the will be no longer an ob- 
je& worthy of fubjection. The rude and barbarous ftate into which 
fhe will be fallen, will ferve only tv difguft the poffeflors of the moft 
brilliant empire the art of politics has as yet given bith to, 

“* The 
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‘46 The time of fuch a revolution is uncertain; but it will be ine- 
vitable if America fhould become flourifhing and independent. 
We leave to the politicians of Europe to determine how far reafon 
and juftice and humanity will permit them to accelerate or retardits 
accomplifhment.—They are to judge too whether the prefent genera. 
tion in concurring towards it, will avoid more ills than they render cer+ 
tain to pofterity ; whether it is ftill in their power to prevent ‘it, 
and whether our minifters, abforbed in their little fpeculations of 
the day, have not been too inattentive to a revolution which would 

m to be more interefting and critical, than any which the annals 
of the world can prefent us with from the time of its civilization.” ° 

In the /econd fection our {peculator treats of * the prefent 
ftate of legiflation in Europe ;” introducing his fubje& with 
the following alarming exordium. ) 

«¢ Whatever influence the deftiny of America muy one day be ex- 
pected to produce on the reft of the globe, and efpecially on Eu- 
rope, yet thefe events may ftill be confidered as far diftant, The. 
prefent generation is pretty fecure from evils which feem only to 
threaten their defcendants. But the cafe is different with legiflation. 
This is the concern of every moment, and it is hardly poffible to 
view it with indifference, or to confider, without thuddering, the 
mittakes it may be liable to commit, or the abufes it may be tempted 
to tolerate. ‘The happinefs of every one of us, and likewife of our 
families and friends, and indeed all that is dear to us, depends on, 
this imperious power. We ought therefore to wifh for its being 
perfect. * But alas ! we are as yet very far, not only from this per- 
fection, but from the preliminaries which lead to it. We may, 
perhaps, go fo far as to fay, that it does not even exift in Europe.” 

“* As to that,’’ continues our author, ‘* which relates to admini- 
ftration, and which determines the rights of the fovereign and thofe 
of the people, if we except England and Denmark, it is wholly un- 
kaown in every other nation, ‘Thefe two are indeed arrived, the 
one by giving up to, and the other by difputing every thing with 
their kings, at leaft, ata knowledge of what the’ crown is, and how 
the individual is to be confidered who wears it. In every other 
¢ountry nothing can be more uncertain than either of thefe. 

** In France, for inftance, the monarch ftiles himfelf the nation, 
the parliament {tile themfelves the nation, and fo do the nobility ; 
and the ‘nation itfelf is unable tofay what it is. In waiting for the 
clearing up of this pointevery thing is confufed, and becomesthe fub- 
ject of pretenfions and difputes. The royal prerogative, inceffantly 
advancing or retreating, knows no limits it is unable to pafs, nor 
boundaries to which it may not be brought back. 

** It is the fame thing in Spain, Germany, &c. where the foves 
feigns haye conftantly fome right to invade or defend: they live 
with their fubje@s as with an enemy, from whom every prize is 
Jawful; they confider the eftablifhment of a new impoft as a fpoil, 
and the annihilation of a privilege as a trophy. In this kind of in- 
seftine war which effe€tually roots out confidence and affection from 

4 either 
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either party, the fuccefs of the prince is more difgraceful than hig 
defeat, would be, , 

6 In matters of Furi/prudence, by which the lives and propertied 
of individuals are protected, the confufion is, if poffible, fill more 
alarming. Prufia, Sardinia, and Rafia have attempted fome im- 
provements on this head, which do honour to their fovereigns. Of 
all the other nations, there is perhaps not one which has a code of 
laws founded on reflexion, or which is agreeabl¢ either to reafon or 
humanity. ; 

*¢ Uncouth and barbarous cuftoms, founded on the capricioufnefs 
of ignoranve and ftupidity, in the remote times of feedab anarchyy 
and altogether incom patible with the changes which have fince taken 
place in fociety ; thefe are our national laws. Their irregularity 
and multiplicity brmg them every moment into contradiction with 
each other, and ftill more fo with common fenfe. ' 

** The confufion is every day increafing by the addition of 
laws and the decifions of our courts; ail which afford an ample feld 
t0 the fubterfuges of chicanéry. In fhort; the Roman Jaw, or rather 
the extravagant compilation made under that name by a perverfe 
civilian and a ftupid emperor having prefervéd in fome countries the 
authority of Jaw, and being quoted by the practitioners of all coun- 
tries, feems to put a finifhing hand to this diforder, and to render it 
as dangerous as it is irremediable. 

“* If, in the mattér of puni/bments, fome few hands, more daring 
than the reft, have ventured to touch the fubjeét of jurifprudence, 
they have ferved only to render it at once abfurd and atrocious, 
The torture, an invention which owes its origin to republican defpo- 
tifm, has indeed been abolifhed by two female fovereigns in two of 
the principal dominions of our hemi‘phere: but is many othercoun¢ 
triés it ftill continues to have its apologifts. Notwithftanding the 
luminous writings which have been publithed of laté years on this and 
many other parts of our criminal laws, it préferves alinoft in every 
nation its feandalous imperfection and barbariry. 

‘* In France, as well as in many other parts of Europe, the pro> 
cefs in criminal matters depends on a fingle man who informs and 
hears the accufers, and who decrees againk the prifoner ;. and who, 
though unable to take from his property, is authofized to deprive 
him of the fweets of liberty and to plunge him into a dungeon. 
Such proceedings have rather the appearance of a con{piracy between 
a judge and the witneflés againit an innocent man, than of the en- 
quiries of juftice fur the conviétion of a criminal. 

** In England, this inconvenience and the torture are equally un- 
known. - But in their ftead we meet with another which is perhaps 
not lefs alarming ; and this is the rapidity with which the ome of 


juftice are carried on. In a fingle day the procefs, which is to de- 
cide on the life of an individual, is both begum and ended. In one 
day the judges and jury afflemble, the witnefles are fummoned and 
heard, and the culprit is interrogated, and condemned or acquitted. 
The whole of fuch a tranfatiion is indeed in public, but this celerity 
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is not the lefs {ufpicious on that account, whether by its being pre- | 
judicial to innocence or favouring the impunity of a crime.” 

In the third feétion, the author confiders the’ prefent 
ftate of the military eftablifhment in Europe ;” under which 
head, after remarking the difproportion between the number 
of profeffed foldiers in ancient and modern times, he exprefleg 
himfelf as follows. 

 Thefe devouring locufts are themfelves devoured by the train 
of difeafes induced by mifery and debauchery ; and by the mode of 
fighting, which becomes more deftrutive in proportion as the inftru- 
ments of deftruction are rendered more perfect. At the clofe of 
every campaign it becomes neceflary not only to recruit, but ta 
create anew, whole regiments ; and if to theie we join all the othex 
calamities which are the jnevitable confequences of war, fuch as the 
devaftation of the countries in which it is carried on, and likewife.of 
thofe which are feemingly in peace, but which fuffer no lefs from 
the drain of men and money, than the others de from the carnage 
carried on in them; and laftly, the deftruction of innocence and po~ 
pulation, which the libectinifm of an army never fails to {pread over 
a country ; we thall then he convinced, that a fingle period, fuch 
as that from 1756 to 1762, fwallowed up more men than would be 
required: to people feveral worlds.” - “ASENS ag 

Our ingenious {peculator does not here tell us how many: 

ages it would take to effe€&t fuch a population, If we credit 
facred hiftory, .it required but one man and one woman to peo~ 
plethis world; fo that a loving couple for cach world, would, " 
in procefs of time, be fufficient to people any number o 
worlds. Setting afide, however, the byperboli/m of this ex- 
preflion, we doubt of the juftice of the conctufion, refpeéting’ 
the depopulation caufed by modern wars, Certain it is that 
fome philofophical hiftorians have made obfervations to the 
contrary. Roufleau, in particular, though equally averle, 
with our author, to modern military eftablifaments, remarks 
that during a certain period of the civil wars, that ftrewed 
blood and carnage throughout the whole kingdom of France, 
that nation grew amazingly populous ; and that on the con- 
trary, its depopulation always et pace with the arts of lux- 
ury and the vices of peace. In this feétion, the author makes 
fome fhrewd remarks on the mode of arming, as well as on 
the maintenance and manner of recruiting both the army and 
navy. 

Seation the, fourth treats of the ftate of the finances in Bus 

rope; which fubjeét he introduces with the following para-~ 
raph, ' 4 

e Othe augmentation of the military eftablifiment neceflarily 

occafions an increafe of the taxes. The tovereign who withes to 


levy many troops, muft at the fame time find out the means of 
raifing 
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raifing much money. The capacity of a minifter, now-d-days; 
rs hy to be meafured by his pases in inventing, new mddocel 


taxation; and almoft the fole object of debate, in the moft auguft 


counfels in Europe, is how to plunder the honeft and induftrious 
{ubjeét with eafe and impunity.” * 

"This pofition the writer fupports and illuftrates with much 
fhrewdnefs of argument and pertinent obfervation ; making 
a diftin€tion between the monarch and the monarchy, very ap- 

licable to the different modes of government in France and 
England, With regard to the former, he would have the 

Be: A ole 
national debt annihilated, at the end of each king’s reign; a 
political advantage, which he obferves is peculiar to an abfo- 
lute monarchy, and therefore not advifable or praéticable in 

England. He admits, indeed, that even in France, 

«¢ Many individuals would fuffer by fuch a reformation ; but the 
rigour of juftice would be foftened by the variety of political advan- 
tages that would arife from it. The nation would foon learn to blefs 
the author of it, The fuppreflion of oppreffive taxes, the re-efta- 
blithment of goéd order, the return of plenty, and the reftoration 
even of manners would be the invaluable fruits of a momentary con- 
vulfion. 

“* Thefe good effects would be gratefully acknowledged by po- 
fterity ; for whom, by the increafing load of our national debt, we 
are preparing an infinite variety of evils; and were the precedent 
once thus firmly eftablifhed, that in public loans, it is the ding, 
and not the kingdom, who ftands engaged, it would: check the pro- 
fligacy both of kings and minifters. ‘To thefe we may add another 
good effect, that of diminifhing the rage for ftock-jobbing, which 
affords employment to fo many fpeculative adventurers, is fo inimi- 
cal to manners and commerce, and fo frequently productive either 
of a difgraceful bankruptcy and ruin, or-of a fudden and no lefs 
fhameful acquifition of fortune, both of which are equally repug- 
nant to the good of fociety in general. 

‘© In fhort, a very interefting difference between thefe two fpe- 
culations, is, that in the one, two fucceflive good reigns would re- 
ftore the vigour of the ftate; and the influence of a vicious reign 
dying away with it, the prodigality of a deceafed prince would be 
no obftacle to the good intentions of his fucceflurs; whereas, in 
thefe days, the evils of a wicked adminiftration neceflarily {urvive 
it; and itis at the expence of the people that the benevolent difpo- 
fition of a Titus is enabled to pay for the diffipation of a Tiberius. 

** Whoever will réflect impartially on this right (which does not 
feem hitherto to have been properly underftood or attended to) of 
diftinguithing between the fovereign‘and thé crown will perceive in 
it one of the moft precious advantages of an abfolute monarchy. It 
does by no means belong to thofe ilates which approach to the re- 
publican form of government, ‘aad in which the nation really is, or 


is {uppofed to be reprefented by an affembly chofen. by-itfelf, and — 


which of courfe votes in the name and with the confeat of the na- 
tion ; 
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tio ; and this is one of the greateft misfortunes of fuch a form of 
ernment. England, for inftance, is at this inftant in fuch a fitus 
_ation. It is the people who expend the money ; and it is likewifé 
the people who borrow the money, and ftand engaged for it. The 
creditors can have no claim on the crown here, any more than in 
France; but, then, in lieu of this, their claims extend to the wholé 
nation, which ftands pledged in all its parts for the pecuniary ene 

gements contracted by its parliament. 

‘¢ The annihilation of the public debt at each fucceffion, would, 
in France, be a prudent, humane, and legal operation; whereas 
in England it would bea difgraceful and criminal bankruptcy; @ 
moft effeniial difference this, between the two empires, and which, 
independent of their internal refources, cannot fail in the end to pros 
duce a moft tremendous one in their dettiny. It would be curious 
to graduate the progrefs of the two nations on this head. If it be 
ftrange that the true principles I have pointed out fhould be fo little 
known in the one, it is furely not leis wonderful that fo little pain 
fhould be taken in the other, to avoid the calamities with which it 
is threatened.” 

In the fjth and laft fe€tion our author treats of commerce $ 
and particularly of the impolicy of fhackling it with dutiés 
and impofts ; whofe chief tendency is to check the fair tradet 
and encourage fmuggling. . 

** Great Britain, notwithftanding all the motives which ought 
to excité her to give an‘example of retormation and liberty in this 
maiter, is become a pattern only of obftinacy and flavery. She has 
neither fuffered her prejudices to be removed by the injury this de- 
ftructive tyranny is perpetually offering to herfelf; nor by the inef- 
ficacy of her laws againft fmuggling; or the fear left a neighbouring 
kingdom, throwing off the chains of habit and prejudice, ‘fhoul 
open its ports, and, by giving a free reception to commerce, become 
on a fudden, without efforts and without wars, the general mart, 
and confequently the firft power of the world. 

“ If France fhould ever adopt fuch a plan of policy s if her nas 
tional debt fhould one day be annihilated, either by one bold ftroke 
of a rigid and mafterly minifter; or, graduaily, by a feries of pru- 
dent and ceconomical manceuvres, and fhe fhould thus be enabled to 
offer an afylum to commerce, in all her ports free from impotts, 
Great Britain will be irrecoverably loft, She will then have no 
other part to take than that of piunging herfelf into the fea with 
which the is furrounded, to avoid the thame of a difafter, which 
the will owe only to her own obftinacy. . 

** Notwithftanding théfé thackles, however, it muft be confeffed, 
that commerce flourithes. The.equality of fervitude it experiences: 
from one end of Europe to the other, is almof equivalent, at leatt 
with refpect to us, to liberty. As nobody {eems to have an idea.o 
the fuccefs which would be the effect of independency, its prefent 
fituation is confidered as a profperous one. If our warring merchants 
have pillaged the Indies, they have enriched Europe. Induftry, 
notwithftanding thefe obftacles, has made fome happy efforts to- 
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wards improvement. Different branches of manufaéture have paffed 
from one country to another, and every day ferves for the eftablith- 
ment of new ones. ! 

On the new fpecies, or at leaft that newly-adopted by Great 
Britain, in the purchafe of what he calls white-negroes, he ex- 
preffes himfelf with fome indignation, as follows, 

. 6 In thete obfervations on the charaéteriftics of the prefent centu- 
ry, it would be unpardonable to pafs over in filence a fpecies of 
traffic abfolutely unknown till now, and which will probably not be- 
come frequent. I allude to the treaty concluded between Great 
Britain and fome of the German Princes for a fupply of troops to aé 
againft the Americans. Pofterity will not fail to confider this as 
one of the memorable events of the eighteenth century. 

‘¢ There are.certainly no reproaches due to Great Britain on 
this fubject. In want of foldiers, and finding it more difficult to 
raife troops at home, than the means of fupporting them, fhe readily 
purchafes thofe who are ready to exchange their arms and their 
blood for money. This is by no-means a new practice. It has been 
frequently adopted by the trading republics; as Tyre, Carthage, and 
Venice; nor were they blameable tor fuch an expedient, at leaft 
on received principles. Very rarely did they derive from thofe 
mercenaries the advantages they expected. The minds which their 
money alone had procured to them, were incapable either of intre- 
pidity in danger, or of fidelity in defeat. Still, however, if the 
manceuvre was imprudent on the fide of politics, it could afford 
nothing criminal on that of morality. 

** In treaties of this fort each foldier had his fhare of the arrange- 
ment which attached him to a new fervice. He difpofed of himfelf 
freely and voluntarily, and in this manner incorporated himfelf, as 
it were, with the nation he was come to defend. ‘This gave him a 
kind of character which authorized him to kill, or to be killed, le- 
gitimately. The enemy to whom he was oppofed had no reafon to 
complain that flaves had been purchafed to bring men to fubjection. 
The freedom which prefided at the contraé enobled and legitimated 
what, without it, would have been odious and unjuft. 

' ** We have even feen, and without feandal, people, who had no 
fhare in a difpute, take part in it as allies, and in quality of auzili- 
aries, fhed either their own blood, or that of a nation from whom 
they had received neither injury nor infult. But in thefe cafes there 
was, at leaft, a fpecies of fraternity which had influenced their con- 
duct. They expected to have the fame afliftance in return whenever 
they required it. The prince, who was at their head, did not {pe- 
culate on their death, to enrich himfelf, after having bartered away 
their lives. 

. ** The Duke of Lorraine, in the laft century ; the Duke of Vey- 
mar, after the death of Guftavus Adolphus ; and the warlike bifhop 
of Munfter, in leading their troops wherever they were called by 
fubfidies, had however fome honeft and honourable _pretexts 
to cover this interefted complaifance. In fhort, if the cuftom has 
prevailed amongit the Swifs, a nation fo wife by the bye in other 

refpects ; 
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refpects ; fo refpectable, fo mild, fo averfe to war on their own ac- 
count, of devoting themfelves to a life of warfare for other powers, 
and of examining, in thefe bloody difcuffions, only the fubfidy with 
which they are tempted; yet they have the plea of very old and 
fteady engagements to juftify this feeming impropriety. Their re- 
giments have been long included in the military eftablifhment of the 
governments they ferve. It is not a fale made for the moment, and 
to the profits of which the nation facrifices a part of its fubjeéts. 
Whereas in the prefent inftance, the Germans tranfported to Ame- 
rica are truly objects of traffic. Neither the foldiers, nor their 
matters, can have any intereft either in the fubmiffion of the colo- 
nies, or in the profperity of Great Britain. There are no motives’ 
of friendly alliance to induce them to crofs the feas. They are fent 
over by contraét, and are as much a part of the cargo as the oxen 
that are tranfported with them. If they are carried over alive, and 
are not falted down to avoid the expences of nourifhment, it is be- 
caufe their arms are more wanted than their fiefh. 

** And what is ftill more inconceivable in this fpecies of com- 
merce is, that their old mafters feem to be more interefted in their 
perithing, than the enemies they are fent to atteck,, The Ameri- 
cans gain by their death, only the diminution of the Eng'ifh army ; 
but the German princes, who receive a premium for cach head of 
human cattle they fend out of their dominions, have likewife ftipu- 
lated an indemnity for all that do not return: and this price of 
blood, this compenfation for the lives of fo many wretches, is in- 
tended neither for the widows nor the children of the deceafed : it 
is paid into the hands of the trader, and goes into the fame cotlers 
with the produce of the firft fale.—The tyrants of Angola and Fuida 
live by a fimiJar commerce ;_ but this ufurious refinement is ftill un- 
known to them. 

* This iniquitous contract is not only repugnant to the laws of 
morality, and appears fcandalous and criminal when confidered on 
the fide of juitice and humanity, but is even contrary to the prin- 
ciples of found politics. All thefe princes define liberty to be the 
prefervation of their privileges ; and all of them acknowledge their 
leading intereft to be in the continuance of the foedal anarchy to 
which they owe their power ; and perhaps, it is good, for the re- 
pofe of the reit of Europe, that this abfurd and barbarous form of 
government fhould not be too foon deftroyed in the vaft country 
which languifhes under it: but they do not perceive, that if an 
particular manceuvre can accelerate its abolition, it is the fale, of fo 
many white negroes, by which they depopulate their dominions. — 

“-fe padi the drainage of Europe by the Crufades, that its 


Kings were enabled, with fo much facility, to elevate shemfelves 
above their peers. The Ducal crowns, &c. having foft their fup- 
port, in thofe extravagant-and bloody expeditions, were no longer 
able to oppofe the afcendency of royalty. The fubjeéts, trampled 
on by the ruinous magnificence of fo many petty tyrants, were 
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‘¢ Who knows whether the fame thing may got foon happen in 
Germany ; and whether one or all of the three ‘powers. which 
made fo eafy 2 prey of Poland, may not be tempted tq a partition 
of the empire, the conqueft of which will be the more eafy in 
proportion as it is drained of its troops? The indignation which 
mutt be felt by fubjeéts who fee themfelves bartered away to the 
higheft bidder, wou'd furely lead them willingly to accept the pro- 
teétion of a powerful prince. The ghofts of their unfortunate 
brethren, wandering on the fhores of America, will be no pratec« 
tion to the tyrants who have facrificed them to their avarice and 
ambition ; and the guineas with which the latter fhall have in- 
created their treafures, will be no fecurity againft an invafion, in 
which ingenuity will be fecynded by force, and the illegality of an 
uiurpation obviated by the general aflent of the people.” 

As to this Englith verfion of Mr. Linguet’s Speculations, 
jt muft be owned that, as the tranflator complains in his 
pes it is difficult to preferve the /pirit of the original ; 

ut though this be difficult, it is fure eafy, at leaft it is ne- 
ceffary, not only to preferve the /en/e of the original, but to 
convey it to the Englifh reader; a circumftance which the 
prefent tranflator does not always do, Speaking, for in- 
ftance, of a fhip’s crew, as liable to be prefied, he calls them 
the fhip’s eguipage, But what can the mere Englifh reader 
underftand by prefling a {hip’s equipage ?---Clear, inftruc- 
tive, or, as they might be metaphorically termed, enlighten- 
ing writings, he calls /uminous writings ; as if they were pen- 
ned with phofphorus, to be read only in the datk.---Again, 
{peaking of the difference of pay’ between that of the fol- 
diers of ancient and of modern times, he fays, ‘* the fitua- 
tion of a foldier in thofe days was equivalent to one of our 
fedentary revenue officers, who receives an hundred piftoles 
every year; and a itipendiary, in thefe times, fcarcely re- 
¢cives a tenth part of what was paid to a fatellite of Lewis 
XI.”---Now, what can a mere Englifh reader, for whom 
tranflations fhould be particularly calculated, underftand by 
a /edentary revenue officer, or a /tipendiary, or a fatellite ?--- 
We mention thefe little defeéts, as the tranflation is other- 
wife pretty well executed ; and it is too much the cuftom 
for tranflators from the French to giye the public thefe bail 
Verfions, to the perplexity of the Englith reader, and the de- 
pravity of the Englith language, W, 
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farviery, cocking, hawking, &c. With the various Methods 
to be obferved in breeding and dieting of Horfes both for the 

| Road and Turf; alfo, the Management of Dogs, Game-Cocks, 
Dunghil! Fowls, Turkevs, Geef2, Ducks, Pigeons, Singing- 
Birds, Gc. and the Manner of curing their various Difeafes 
and Accidents. Colledted from the bei Authors; with very 
confiderable Additions and Improvements, by experienced Gentle- 
men. Iiluftrated with Copper-plates, reprefenting all the different 
Kinds of Nets, Snares, and Traps, that are now made Ufe of, 
4io, 158. Boards. Fielding and Walker, 


A much-improved and greatly-enlarged edition of the 
Sport/man’s Dictionary, in two volumes o€tavo; which has 
been fome time out of print. Among the articles moft en- 
larged and improved, are thofe relative to horfes and dogs, 
the two great objets of fportimen. Under the title Stud, 
is given a copious and judicious account of the attention ne- 
celfary, ani methods to be taken, for the produétion of well~ 
formed, firong, and healthy foals; to which are annexed the 
following remarks on that beautiful and ufeful quadruped, 
the horfe. 

- There is nothing deftroys or injures a race of any kind, fo much 
as the want of due care in providing the. principles from which the 
offspring fhould come. 

** When a ftallion is to be chofen, all men of underftanding in 
horfe-flefh recommend beauty of limbs, good courage, and the age 
to be about five years for the horfe, and the fame perfections in a 
mare; but fhe may bea year younger than the horfe. 

. “ Some depend much upon colours: as for example, thofe that 
are black, they fay, are of a hot and fiery temper and difpofition : 
thofe of a forrel colour are more wanton and difpofed to venery: 
the chefnut and brown bay, are reckoned to have ftrength and fpirit : 
the white are always reckoned tender, and as much {ubject to vene- 
ty as the forrel, and for this reafon it has frequently been obferved, 
that in coupling of horfes with mares of thefe colours, the mares 
have flipped or failed in their productions. : 

. * As to greys, it has been obferved, that thofe which tend the 
moft to black, are ftrongerthan the brighter greys. 

‘* There are, befides thefe, other colours in horfes, as the roan, 
which feems to-be the offspring of the bay and white, or the bay 
and grey.: < 

‘ The forrel and white feem to be the authors of the dun and 
cream colout ; and as for thofe. horfes which ate called flea-bitten, 
or ftrawberry, they probably proceed from a coupling between a 
bright grey and a bay, and perhaps have fuffered much in their 
younger time by ticks, efpecially if they have beem neglected upon 
the foreft, among woods, or have not been taken up till they were 
three years old, 
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*¢ There are alfo fome horfes mottled or red (commonly called 
pye-bald) either black and white in fpots, or chefnut and white.. 

‘¢ How this accident happens, is one of the moft curious quef- 
tions among philofophers ; and a certain ingenious naturalift hath 
attempted to refolve this nice queftion: but as from one cafe in 
nature nothing can be determined, he therefore has recourfe to 
other fubjects, which feem to him to be nearer allied, and inftances 
in the feveral cafes following : 

‘6 A variegated or ftriped plant, he takes to be fomething like 
the pying or {potting of a horfe, or any other cattle, and that it may 
(as fome imagine) very: probably proceed from the like caufe; for 
the white in the leaves of the plants feems to be caufed by the fame 
Jaw in nature which caufes the white in the hairs of beafts, or the 
white in the feathers ot fowls.) © . 

‘¢ The queftion then is, whether the white in the hairs of beafts, 
or feathers of fowls, is not a figa of weaknefs, as the colour cer- 
tainly is, when it appears in the leaves of plants? 

‘*'If it be fo, then all horfes or cows that happen to be of a 
white colour would be weak in their joints, or be fomewhat di- 
ftempered from fome indirpofition in the bodies of their progeni- 
tors. But this is not yet determined, 

** Te is therefore neceflary to be careful in examining into the 
defcent of a horfe and mare, from which you defign to have a breed, 

** One thing (which he thinks) might come near towards a fo- 
lution of this queftion, would be, to enquire into thofe families 
where black men have coupled with white women, or white men 
coupled with black women, in order to know, if the father was 
black, whether the child was of that colour; or whether the child 
was black, if the mother was of that colour. 

‘** And moreover, whether the crofs {train will not produce fomes 
times white, and fometimes black children ; or fometimes thofe of 
a tawny colour, or mulaitoes ; as alfo it would be requifite to know, 
whether black children in two or three generations, 40 not produce 
children of a tawny or olive colour; or whether the offspring of 
the blacks with the whites, inftead of wool, do not bring long black 
hairs on their heads, or perhaps white hairs, and a tawny come 
plexion. 

‘¢ He imagines that the people of Barbary, and of all the coafts 
of Africa, lying oppofire to Europe, are of the olive colour, from 
the coupling between the Moors and Europeans, while they were 
endeavouring to make their progrefs into Europe ;_ but in Spain 
efpecially ; for there are found upon all the African fide of the Me- 
diterranean, a people of the mulatto complexion, fome. of them 
with very black beards and hair, and others very white; as moft 
people about London obferved initances of in the ambafladors and 
their retinne, ia the year 1728. 

** One remarkable fubject relating to the cafe is, that fome years 
fince a perion was brought over from the Weft-Indies, who was 
py’d in his tkin white and black; and jt is {uppofed that this man 
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was the offspring of parents who were of different colours, the one 
white and the other black. 

‘‘ But to take a little further notice of the various colours in 
animals, fuch as the mottlings and fpottings of all creatures in their 
hair, feathers, &c. they feem to be occafioned by crofs couplings. 
For (fays this author) I know a gentleman near Farnham in Surry, 
who has had a breed of white kine for many years, without any 
crofs colour mixing with them ; and thefe to this day produce 
calves of the fame colour. ie 

«© And another gentleman has a breed of white fowls for about 
forty years, that has not once fhewn the lea{t difcoloured fearher. 

** He informs us likewife, that himfelf had a breed of white 
pheafants, which, till they came to be mixed with pheafants of the 
common colour, always produced poults of a white feather; and as 
foon as they brought young ones from the crofs couplings, the 
breed was altered, and the feathers of the young fow!s did partake 
of the common colour, as well as of the white; ze, they were 
generally mottled or py’d, unlefs now and then all white, according 
(as he fuppofes) the white pheafant cock had been the impregnator 
of an egg, which he fuppofes he got at with fome difficulty ; for 
the common pheafant cock was mafter of the pheafant pen, and 
ufed commonly to drive the other from the pen. 

** Again, thofe who breed Canary birds know very well, that 
when they -begin with a white cock and hen, they will not have 
birds of any other colour, unlefs they couple thofe with others of 
the common colour. 

** In like manner, in warrens firft ftocked either with all white, 
or all black rabbets, the breed will be accordingly either all white 
or all black, unlefs they come to a crofs coupling. , 

** So alfo pigeons which are of a white feather, will produce a 
breed of the fame colour conftantly, unlefs they couple with pi- 
geons of other colours, and then they will produce a mottled race, 
or fuch as are of a mixed colour. 

‘¢ The fame author tells us, that a gentleman of great curiofity 
and candour, afflured him, that for more than eighty years, there 
had not been any other than white horfes belonging to his family, 
except fuch as were bought in from other breeds. ; 

** That the originals of his race were a white horfe and a white 
mare ; which, at the time of their coming into his flud, were ac- 
counted great beauties. ‘ 3 

** And that a gentleman, a neighbour to the foregoing, had his 
ftud furnithed, many years before, with horfes and mares of a black 
colour, and that keeping his breed conflantly without mixture of 
any other colour, the offspring are all black, like the fire and dam, 

“© The fame author inftances in the variegated or ftriped jeffa- 
min, among plants, that if the white is on the edge ot the leaf, 
that colour and. difpofirion will never be loft in any that are. raifed 
from it, but every one will be like tlie original plant. i 

** Again, that if the common jeffamin happens to be ftained 


with yellow on the leaves, or py’d or ipotted with that colour, 
(which 
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(which is what the gardeners calt a blotch or bloch) all the defcen- 
dants of that plant will be the fame. 

“© He likewife informs us, that a certain curious gentleman 
ftocked a pond with tench, partly from a running water, and partly 
from a fepny water, and in fome courfe of time he had a mottled 
breed, between the black and the gold colour; the river tench 
being generally of a bright and golden colour, and thofe of the 
lakes are of a darker colour, and tending to black. 

** An author of good credit, treating of the mixture of breeds 
in cattle, and efpecially in horfes, advifes, with a good deal of rea- 
fon, to take care of the good qualities of the horfe and the mare, 

‘© He fays, that an ill bred horfe may beget a colt that may have 
a fair colour and fhape, appearing beautiful; he may alfo be ftrong 
and vigorous, but of a vicious difpofition, which may render him 
incapable of ever being brought to rule, without half deftroying 
bim. 

‘© Sometimes the fault of a colour is correéted by a fort of dy- 
ing or ftaining, which art fome of our jockies have got, efpécially 
upon greys, whites, and duns; and fome noblemen, having vie 
fothe country people to buy them horfes of a certain ftandard in 
body, colour, and mark, to match with their fets, did in a few 
months, when the horfes had thed their coats, find greys and other 
colours inftead of blacks. : : 

** It is true, that we cannot fay that the dying the hair of horfes 
will do the horfes themfelves any harm (for that they have been 
healthful and ftrong, long after they received their original coloursy 
any more than that chymical water ufed by perfons to change the . 
natural colour of the hair from red to black (which is frequently 
practifed) does injure their heads. 

“* As tothe choice of a ftallion, a perfon of great fkill fays, that 
the dapple bay, the bright bay, and the dapple grey, are to be pre- 
ferred ; but does allow of a horfe of a pute black, provided he 
has a white flar, and a white foot; but in the judgment of others, 
he fliould be all of one colour. : 

We find, in many cafes, that horfes of a bright bay colour, 
with a biack mane and tail, are good as well as beautiful, and thefe 
have commonly the tips of their ears, and the exireme parts of 
their legs, black; it is alf commen fora dapple grey to have a 
white maze and tail, with the former mentioned extremes white, 
fuch as the tips of the ears, and the extreme parts of the legs: but 
for other coloured horfes, except the dun, we feldom find their 
manes and tail of a colour different from that of the body: but im 
a dun horfe, the long hair in the mane and tail is commonly black, 
and for the moft part there is a black lift down the back ; which is 
not a little remarkable, as it is not obferved in any other creature 
except the afs or mule, that I know of, 

‘* Ina horfe, indeed, it is only a plain ftrait lift, but in the 
afs there is always a crofs ftroke of black over the fhoulders, fo 
that if the fkin was to be opened and {pread, the black would ON, 
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ly reprefent the _ of a crofs, as it is reprefented in painting or 


carving for a cruci 3 

« Some pretend to tell us, as to the ctofs Upon an afs’s fkin, 
that affes Were not thus marked before the ‘Chriftian era; and that 
none ate now without the fign; but upon what good authority 
they affert this, I know not. dis -- 

© Some are of the opinion that the black lift down the back is a 
token of ftreagth, becaufe the afs that is marked with it is accounted 
the ftrongeft creaturein the worldamonganimals, according to its fize. 

. And for this reafon affes are ufed for carrying heavy burdens, 
and drawing heavy loads. : 

“ If this lift then is a mark of ftrength in an afs, we may well 
fuppofe it is ho lefs fo in a horfe ; and likewife we may judge it is 
alfo a fign of ftrength in mules, and as they are produced by coup- 
lings between the Horfe and the afs, we may well fuppofe that this 
lift, generally fpeaking, comes from the afs. 

‘* In the choice of a ftallion, great regard fhould be had to his 
age, which fome fay. fhould not be under five, nor above fourteen 
or fifteen years, when he covers a mare; for during that time a 
horfe is in full ftrength, and it is therefore reafonable to conclude, 
that colts got by him in his prime, will likewife thare in his vigour. 

‘¢ Indeed it is no unufual thing, in fevetal parts of England, to 
fet a horfe cover a mare at two or three years old; but fuch coup- 
lings feldotn fuccéed well: for in the firft place they are apt to fail 
or mifcarry, if éither the horfe or the inare is fo very young, an 
fometimes the mare is entirely fpoiled for breeding; or if fhe does 
happen to bring a colt or filly from fuch a coupling, it will never 
be either of large ftature, or of great ftrength. 

** Nor fhould hoifes be put to cover mares till they are fix years 
old, left the colts got by them fhould be liable to the fame impere 
fections as thofe that are got by too young horfes, 

“© Mares indeed will bréed till thirty-five years of age. 

_ * Amhorfe that is kept for a ftallion will be fit to cover mares 
the longer, the lefs fervice of that fort he is put to. 

“ Acettain gentleman affirmed, that a flallion of an extraordi- 
nary fort, which his family had kept above thirty years, to ferve on- 
ly about four or five of his own mates, was then in as good plight 
as ever, while other ftallions about him, which had been let out to 
any body that wanted them, were incapable of thisfervice at twen- 
ty years with certainty ; and that if the leap was certain, the colts 
furely failed in theit eyes.” ta ; 

_ As a farther fpecimen of this performance, and for the in- 
formation or amufement of our rural readers, we fhall ex- 
tract the article POINTERS. san ggeiont 
_ * POINTERS. Their great utility and exeellence in fhooting 
partridges, moor, or heath-game, which make them worthy our re- 
gard are wellknown, There is fo gréat a variety of pointers of 
ifferent make and fize, and fome good of each kind, that it is no 
wonder men fhould differ in their opinions concerning them. The 
pointers beft approved are not fmall, nor very large ;. but fuch as 
are well made, light and ftrong, and will naturally ftand, A {mall 
Vox, VIII, li pointer, 
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pointer, though ever fo good in his kind, can be but of little fers 
vice in hunting, particularly through a ftrong piece of turneps, 
broom, or heath; and the feet of a large heavy dog will foon be 
tired by his own weight. ’Tis proper tor a young fportfman to. 
procure a dog that is well broken, and to enquire the method and 
words he has been ufed to by his former mafter in breaking and 
hunting with him; otherwife the dog will have a new leffon to 
learn. But if a young fportfman is defirous of breaking his own 
dogs, the following is the method advifed. 

** Having made choice of a whelp of a known good breed, be- 
gin when about three or four months old to teach him to couch at 
a piece of bread, caufing him to lie, whilft you walk round him at 
fome diftance, and come nearer to him by degrees: when he has 
lain as long as you think proper, reward him with the piece of 
bread and fpeak kindly to him. Teach him to fetch and carry, 
to bring a glove of a bird of any fort after you; always obferving 
to cheer him with kind expreffions when he does well, and check 
or {peak roughly to him when he does not obey. Ufe him to obey 
by whiftle and figns with your hand as much as poffible ; for it is a 
bad way to make more hallooing in the field than is neceflary. 
When you chaftife him, it fhould be with a whip, fo as to make him 
remember it, ufing a rough voice at the fame time; but the cha- 
ftifement fhould not be too fevere, and the words you ufe to him as 
few as poflible. When he is about five months old, ufe him fre- 
quently to be tied up, let him have off his chain for half an hour or 
an hour morning and evening. It is beft to give him his leffons in a 
morning before you feed him, with your own hand, that it may 
deem as a reward, the mote to endear you to him ; but do not over- 
feed him. Take him out whenever vou walk, fometimes leading 
him in a ftring; fuffer him to goa little before you, and fome- 
times behind; but when loofe, never fuffer him to go far from you, 
unlefs you hunt with him ; and oblige him to come to you at the 
word back, or here: train him thus by continual leffons, till his 
attention is always on you to kuow what he is to do. It will not 
be amifs frequently to fire off a little.powder, and to make him lie 
down whilft you load again ; which will not only teach him to ftand 
fire, but will alfo make him acquainted with his bufinefs in the 
field ; from the neglect of which he would frequently {pring birds 
whilft you are loading. At fix, feven, or eight months old (for all 
dogs will not begin to hunt alike early) take him into the field the 
fatter end of Auguft ; and if you have an old ftaunch pointer, 
take him with you at firft, to teach the other to hunt off When 
‘your old dog makes a point, if the young one be not fo near, bring 
him up by degrees, till he fpring the birds, and let him enjoy the 
{cent ; which will encourage him to hunt. When you find he 
Knows birds, and will hunt, it is beft to rake him out alone: obferve 
which way the wind lies, and, if you can conveniently, enter on 

‘that fide of the piece you intend to hunt in, which is oppofite the 
‘wind, and do not fuffer your die to go in before you, caft him off 


to the right or left, crofs before the wind, walking flowly the fame 
way till he be got to the fide of the piece, then whittle or 
give 
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give the word back, at the fame time walking the contrary way, 
pointing with your hand the way you would have him go; bring 
him back till he comes to the other hedge or fide of the field, ad-’ 
vancing forward ten or twelve yards, every time he crofles you ;. 
repeat this till you have regularly hunted through the whole field 5 
by which means you will certainly find birds, if there be any. 
When he points, walk up to him, and go forward flowly towards: 
the birds; when you think you are within a few yards of them, 
if they lie, and your dog be fteady, walk in a circle round them, 
coming nearer by degrees, till you {pring the birds. If your dog 
runs nde them (as moft young dogs will do) check him with rough: 
words ; but if he continues doing fo, you muft chaftife him fmart- 
ly with your whip, till you break him of that fault. It is very’ 
common with young dogs that will ftand at firft, afterwards to 
break in and {pring the birds ; which you muft never indulge him 
in. Puta few {mall {tones in your pocket, and when he ftands, 
endeavour to head him, that is, to get before him, holding up your 
hand with a ftone ready to throw at him, to deter him from {pring- 
ing the birds, whilft you can walk round him; or if it be conve- 
nient, take a perfon with you on horfeback, and when your dog~ 
commits a fault, or does not obey your call or whittle, let him ride 
after and whip him : and at the fame time, if you whiftle or call, 
he will naturally come to you for proteétion. Thus he will learn 
to come to you, as he always fhould do, when he has committed a 
fault; for if he was punifhed feverely by yourfelf, you would find 


he would not come. near you when he knew he had done wrong ¢ * 


which would render it difficult to break him : but if this method be’ 
obferved, by harfh words and moderate correction, he will foon get 
the better of the foible and become ftaunch. When he commits 
a fault, command your temper in correéting him, and let it be 
without pailion, and let no fault proyoke you to kick or ftrike fo ae 
to hurt him. 

“ The breed of pointers which has been mixed with Englifh 
fpaniels, fuch as are for fetting-dogs (in order to have {uch as will 
run faft and hunt brifkly) are, according to the degrees of fpaniel in 
them, difficult to be made ftaunch, and many of them never will 
ftand well in company, The methodalready given is the mott like- 
ly to fucceed with thefe ; but I would by no means advife a young 
{portfman to meddle with fuch. If you find your dog refractory, 
and cannot eafily make him ftand, yet find fome qualities that in~ 
duce you to take a good deal of trouble with him (fuch as a very 
extraordinary fagagity in feent and. that of a itrong bold hunter) 
when he knows birds well you may hunt him with a leather firap 
three or four yards long, fattened to his collar, which by his tread- 
ing on it frequently will fhorten his fpeed, and render him the eafier 
to be flopped. _ Some will hunt him with a collar lined with ano- 
ther, through which feveral clout-headed nails are put, the points . 
inward, and a line faftened thereto; which will not only check his 
running too fait, but when he ftops, if the line be long enough for 
you to get fo near as to fet your font on or take hold of it, if he 
bolts ferward, he wll be pricked fo.as to make him remember it, = 
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will. endeavour te avoid the repitition of that punifhment..: ¥oy 
mutt be very ftri& with him, and not hunt him in company with any 
other dog, till he be quite ftaunch: it often cofts a great deal of 
trouble to make him fo ; but fuch dogs when broken, do often turn 
out the beft. 

*¢ Some are of opinion that the way to make pointers ftand well 
in company is, when they are young, to take them out conflantly 
with your old ftaunch dogs, and they will learn by degrees to ftand 
both with or without company. But unlefs he is of a breed known 
to fland naturally, you will find more difficulty in breaking a vicious 
dog in company than by himfelf. 

*¢ It is alfo common, not to begin to enter pointers till near a 
year old ; becaufe ufing them very young fhortens their fpeed, 
Suppofe there is truth in this maxim, and your dog fhould not‘hunt 
altogether fo faft, a fufficient amends will be made for his want of 
{wiftnefs, by hunting more carefully, nor will he run upon birds or 
pafs them unnoticed as dogs which run very faff are apt to do.” 

. Farther information refpeéting this ufeful animal, is given 
under the word Setting- Dog. ‘Under various other articles 
alfo, are to he met with many new and inftruétive obferva- 
tions, which render this publication an ufeful and ste 
companion to gentlemen, who devote their vacant hours to 
country fports. F. 





An Effay on Caftrametation. By Lewis Lochée, Majier.of the 
Military Academy, Little Chelfea, 8vo, 5s. Cadell. 


Caftrametation, in its precife meaning, is the art of mea- 
furing, arranging and ordering camps’ but it has fometimes 
a more extenfive fignification, including all the yiews and de- 
figns of a general in the choice of his camps.—lIt is not quite in 
this extenfiye fenfe the word is ufed by Mr. Lochée; who has 
yet treated his fubje&t in a copious, and at the fame time in a 
concife and perfpicuous manner ; having illuftrated its feveral 
parts with no lefs than nine copper-plates. The following 
obfervations on encampment in general will probably be ac- 
ceptable to our readers. 

“The Greeks and Romans once made ufe both of tents and 
huts ;* but as they declined in military fpirit, they grade ee 


® Two very great commanders, Philip of Macedon and King Pgrrhus, upon 
fecing the admirable difpofition and order of the Romans in their encampments, 
are reported to have expreffed the greateft admiration of the Romam art of war. 
The Romans diftinguifhed their camps into caftra aftiva, fummer camps; and 
edftra biberna, winter camps ; in the former they made ufe of tents, and’ in the 
latter of huts.’ At prefent alfo, when an army keeps the field late in the year, 
the troops are ordered to hut, which they often perform by means 5 gD 
‘ e . en 
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_gope; for the general principle is, to difpofe them in fuch a manner 
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lected that practice, and quartered their troops in towns and villa- 
ges. This method prevailed for a feries of years ; but as it divided 
their forces, and expofed them to furprize and defeat, it was at 
length difcontinued, and the practice of encamping was renewed. 
It was not, however, generally renewed even in the times of the 
princes of Orange, the great reftorers and promoters of military 
feience and difcipline in Europe. 

‘¢ The arrangement of the tents is nearly the fame all over Eu- ; 
f 


as that the troops may form with fafety and expedition, in cafe an i 
enemy fhould attempt a furprize. — - Shi 
‘* To aniwer this end, the troops are encamped in the fame or- 44 
der as that in which they are to engage, which being by battalions 
and -fquadrons, the poft of each battalion and fquadron in the line 4 

of battle, mutt neceffarily be at the head of its own encampment, i 
Weare indebted to Gufavus Adolphus, King of Sweden, for the i 
method of encamping according to the order of battle.+ 

“* By this difpofition the extent from right to left, of each par- 
ticular camp of the feveral battalions and fquadrons, will be equal Pus 
to the front of each in line of battle ; and, confequently, the extent 
from right to left of the whole camp, ought to be equal to the front 
of the whole army in line of battle, with the fame intervals between 
the feveral encampments of the battalions and fquadrons, as are in 
the line. 

: “ Ifthe extent of the camp were greater than the line of battle, 
the troops, when drawn up at the head of their encampment, mutt 
leave large intervals between them; if lefs, they would not have 
room to form with proper intervals. There is no fixed rule for in- 
tervals: {ome would have no intervals, fome approve only of {imall hi 
intervals, and fome are for intervals equal to the front of the batta~ Bh 
lion or {quadron. M. De Puyfegur recommends an interval of ek, 
ten toifes between each battalion, and an interval of fix toifes be- 
tween each fquadron. 


enough to cover their'tents, thatching them with ftraw, fedge, or rufhes. Huts 
dug inco the earth, or built with fods, are at an advanced feafon extremely damp, 
and of courfe unhealthy ‘or the foldiers. ; ; 

+ ‘The order of battl- is a dfvofition or arrangement of battalions and {qua- 
drons, formed relatively tothe fituation of the places in which they are to engage, 
and to the order the oppofite army has taken or may take; and that in the order 
the moft advantageous for fighting that oppofite army. : 

There are ftri@tly bat two ways of ranging trodps#' the one is to have an ex~ 
tended front, and that is proper for a plain; the other is to have more depth than 
front, and that'is proper for clofe, covered, or irregular ground. In the firft 
cafe, the cavalry and infantry may'be ranged one on the fide of the other, to fight 
each by themfelves, or they may be mixed together. In the fecond cafe, it is the 
infantry alone who ouglit to attack, having their cavalry in the rear. 4 

Thee are different opinions, with regard to the form to be given a battalion 
and a fyuadron: the more univerial method is, to form the battalion in-4‘tanks, 
afid the fquadron in 2 ranks; ahd to allow’2 feet foreach man ia the of the 
battalion, and 3 feet in the ranks of the fquadron. tone 
; . . , i ; : “ ‘The 
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«¢ The number of lines for drawing up an army is not fixed, any 
more than the order of battle ; both depend on the fite of the coun- 
try, the difpofition of the enemy, and the views of the general. 
The more common method of drawing up an army is in two lines. 
with a body of referve, the infantry being in the center and the ca- 
valry on the wings ;* by which means there muft be a great ex, 
tent from right to left. To determine this extent we muft know 
the number of battalions and {quadrons which compofe the fir ft line, 
and likewife the intervals between each of them ; fuppofe the firk 
line to confift of 35 battalions of 600 men each, with 34 intervals 
of 60 feet each; then, as each of thefe battalions confifts of 200 
files,}+ and each man occupies two feet in the ranks, the extent of 
each battalion will be 400 feet, and confequently the 35 battalions 
14000 feet; which, with the 34 intervals at 60 feet, will make 
16040 feet, or 6346 yards and 2 feet, or 3 miles, 66 yards and 2 
feet. 

‘¢ From the preceding obfervations it follows, 1{t, that the front 
or principal line of the camp mutt be in a direétion to face the ene- 
my ; 2dly, that at the head of the encampment of each battalion 
and fquadron, there muft be a clear {pace of ground, on which they 
may form in line of battle ; and 3dly, that when the {pace taken up 
by the army is embarrafled with woods, ditches, and other obftruc- 
tions, a communication muft be opened for the troops to move with 
eafe to the affiftance of each other. 

** The camps of the Greeks and Romans were either of a fquare 
or an oval form ; and to fecure them againft furprizes, it was the 
prevailing cuftom to furround them with intreachments :{ but the 
practice of the prefent times is quite different ; the fecurity of our 
camps, whofe form is a rectangle, is now fuppofed to confift in being 
able té draw out the troops with eafe and expedition at the head of 
their refpective encampments ; and therefore, whatever particular 
arder of battle is regarded, as the beft difpofition for aétion, the 
whole camp fhould be formed in fuch 2 manner, as that rhe troops 
may be afflembled in that precife order and difpofition as quickly as 
poilible; that is, according to the obfervation already made. 
The poft of each regiment in the line of battle, fhould beat the 
head of its own encampment, By this methad every battalion and 
fquadron covers its own tents, where they can all conveniently 


* There are occafions on which this order is changed. Whenan army encamps 
eppofite to a defile, or to narrow pafles, and among mountains, then the whole 
infantry may be formed together, with the cavalry behind. When an army en- 
camps on the banks of a riyer not fordable, and which runs through an open 
plain, the fame difpofition is often chofen. Sometimes the nature of the ground 
requires the whole infantry to form on the right, and the cavalry on the left. 

+ That is, the battalion is formed three deep. Of late years, the prevailing 
¢uftom has been to form the battalion only two deep : how far this is an improve- 
ment, time enly can determine. 

_ = Many lament the neglect of furrounding our camps with intrenchments, a3. 
it is a better fecurity againft furprize, and requires but few, and not ftrong guards, , 
The Tusks, and other nations of Afia; when in an open. country. fortify them- 
felves with waggens and other carriages. 

lodge, 
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ledge, and from whence they can turn out with fafety and expedi. 
tion on any emergency, ; 

_ To the particular defcription of the feveral patts of acamp, 
are added maxims refpe€ting the ceconomy and duty of the 
troops ; extraéted from Folard, Montecuculi, Turpin, Mar- 
fhall de Saxe, and other eminent authors in the serait 


line. 


The Light of Nature purfued. By Edward Search, Ef. The 
pothumous work of Abrabam Tucker, Efq. Publifhed from 
his Manujcript, as intended for the Prefs by the Author. 8v05 
4vols, 18s, boards, Payne and Son. 

(Concluded from Page 156.) 


In conformity to our promife, in the laft number of our 
Review, we proceed.to give our readers a farther fpecimen or 
two of this writer’s manner of moralizing. Having fketched 
out, as he terms it, the lengths both of bigotry and free-think- 
ing, he goes on thus. 

.  ** If there be no real charatters in life that take in the whole 
comer I am heartily glad of it, and thould be better pleafed to 
n 


convicted of having exaggerated matters, than found to have 
given a true picture of living originals. But I fear there are toa 
many in the world who have made larger advances either way than 
they know of themfelves: for neither bigot nor freee-thinker will 
ever own, or is ever confcious of his being fuch, nor ever faiig of 
diftinguifhing the other plainly. For we can eafily fee the budget 
upon our neighbour’s back, but nothing is harder than to penetrate 
our own fecret motives of conduct arid grounds of perfuafion, defire 
having a more intimate connection with affent than is commonly 
imagined. There is a fatisfaction attending the difcernment of 
truth, which ferves us for the mark to diftinguifh fingle truths, not 
immediately fupporced by others, and makes us as it were feel them, 
whence comes the epithet p:!pable applied totruth or falfhood : now 
there are other {atisfactions {pringing from latent defires, that fre- 
quently beguile us by giving that pleafing countenance to whatever 
they. faften upon, which is the proper charaéteriftic of truth clearly 
difcerned. And perhaps there is a {pice of either character, if not 
a mixture of both, greater or lefs, in the compofition of every man : 
for we are all too clofely wedded to our own notions, and too hafty 
to undervalue and cavil at thofe of others, Therefore we ought to 
have a fellow feeling for perfons under either of the above-mentioned 
{pecies of infirmity, and regard them only asa little further gone 
pe a in the common difiemper incident to the human in- 
tellects, ; 
‘* Nor are they ufele(s in the hand of Providence, but like other 
evils, made to produce good fruits by balancing one another, and 
ferving 
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ferving to keep the world in the middle road of fobriety and difcreé 
tion by their oppofite attractions. Perhaps our clergy would grow 
remifs in theirduties and quite carelefs of their flocks, if it were hot 
for the danger of having them all enticed away by the indefatigable 
inveiglements of enthufasts. Perhaps they would be rigid and au- 
thoritative, placing religion wholly in fpeculative points, and givin 
outtheir own ingenious imaginations for the certain fenfe of the can 
records, if there were not the freethinker ready at hand to demand 
a reafon for all they affert, and catch them tripping whenever a mo- 
ment off their guard. Nor is it unlikely that many of the laity 
have taken: a Fate, from the palpable abfurdities of enthufiafis, 
againft that injudicious fanétity that leads into them ; of have been 
put upon finding reafons for the faith that is in them, and taught-to 
ftand a joke, by being peftered with the {coffers ; or drawn by the 
difputes bandied about, to difcourfe of religion ; which elfe would 
have remained an unfafhionable topic never to be mentioned in good 
company. 

‘* But it becomes not us to encourage of countenance evil that 
good may come of it; the permiffion of evil is the pretogative of 
heaven, who alone knows how to produce good therefrom : it is out 
part to acquiefce contentedly under what we cannot help, to ufe our 
endeavours towards remedying or leflening the evil fo far as we can, 
provided we do not apply perfecution, animofity, contempt, or 
other remedies worfe than the difeafe, but efpecially to be careful the 
infection does not take hold on ourfelves. For prejudice furrounds 
us on all quarters, and in one fhape or other creeps upon us imper- 
ceptibly, nor perbaps isit poflible totally toefcape itsinfluence. There 
are prejudices of education, prejudicesof company and cuftom, preju- 
dices of private opinion, prior determination, inclination, habit, 
novelty, intereft, convenience, and diflike, Nothing fo eafy as 
to avoid Scylia by running upon Charybdis, this deceives both the bi- 
got and the free-thinker, for while they flandaghaft with horror at the 
rocks upon which others have been beaten, are themfelves fwal- 
lowed up in the whirlpool: and in general ten are apt to'place the 
whole of prudence in guarding againit (ome ftriking folly obferved in 
their neighbours. Being theretore apprized of our danger, we may 
fee there is need enough of vigilance and circutmfpeétion ; and what 
makes our fteerage the niore difficult is, that we are forced to em- 
ploy the fame gales for carrying us on our way, that threaten us 
with deitruction. 

‘ For without education, without ceferetice to the authority and 
credit in the inftruétions of our tutors, we fhall flick at the firft en- 
trance into knowledge: without regarding the opinions of others; 
we fhall make no improvement beyond the pedantfy of a College; 
without compliance with yenerai cufioms, we fhal} attain no know- 
ledge of the world, nor be of ufe to any other than ouffelves, but 
muit move-each in a little {phere of his own; not as one of the fo- 
ciety: without fome fteadinefs in our own determinations, and adhe- 
rence to the convictions of our reafon, we fhall be perpetually wa- 
vering, whiffle about with every wind, never know what difcretiott 
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s, nor ever perfevere in a regular courfe of conduct, Therefore 
we ought to give all thefe their proportionable weight upon us, not 
fuffering any one to prépondeérate above the reft.nor exceed its due 
fhare in our eftimation ; wherein lies the main difficulty, for who- 
ever does not ae thut his €yes, may fee they all deferve a pro- 
portion of our - - “ ‘ 

“* For we muft fuppofe men to ufe their underftanding in what 
they teach and what they do, or at leaft to have followed others be+ 
fore them who did ufe it : therefore whatever is received that way 
has the fanction of their judgment on its fide, on the other hand it 
wil! hardly be denied thar whoever follows his leaders implicitly, or 
drives down with the torrent of cuftom, whether in matters of doc- 
trine or practice, will inevitably run upon many pernicious errors 
and abfurdities: whence comes the neceffity of private judgment 
and ufing our own eyes. Neverthelets the general reception carries 
a juft and ftrong prefumption in its favour, not to be overcome un- 
lefs upon pofitive and cogent evidence, nor without mature deliberas 
tion: for there may be an expedience found by long experience in 
things where the contrary appears upon a flight infpection, and in 
all courts of judgment the burthen of the proof lies upon him who 
tenders the iffue. In like manner the decifions fixed in our mind 
whether by inftruction, example or former exercifes of our own rea- 
fon, carry the like prefumption, fubjeét neverthelefs to be outs 
weighed by further examination or experience: and the adherence 
to them notwithftanding this counter weight; is termed either con- 
fancy or obftinacy, for both are the fame quality of perfeverance 
according as well, or ill directed. 

“* But in what partictlar cafes this perfeverance is a fault ora 
virtue, or when private judgment is to take place of authority or 
preconceived opinions, it may be impoflible to lay down a rule for 
afcertaining precifely : nor were it expediént for the world that fuch 
rule cotild be found, for this would take away more than half the 
bufinefs of life. We thould then proceed mechanically ia. the 
beaten track, having no ufe for our underftanding, unlefs now and 
then at ftated feafons, when our rule called upon us to exert it: but 
how we muft keep our minds alert, having employment for all our 
faculties, as well to obferve and confider as toexecute, and while 
we purfue our track, muft look before and around us upon objects 
as they occur, ufing our bett difcretion to prevent us from either des 
viating wantonly, or fcrupling to fhift our quarter when occafion 
fhall require: We muft expect to make fome miftakes, but may 
avoid fuch as are pernicious and deftructive ; an¢ I know of no 
better rule for leffening them, than to apply all our means of infor- 
mation, whether thofe received from others, or gotten by our own 
fagacity and indaftry, for balancing and correcting one another, antl 
to beware conftantly of the bias af pailion ; for this it is that always 
tramps the thought, and renders us. narrow minded,” 

Our author proceeds to fhew that vanity and /elf-conceit are 
not thé“only paffions that deftroy our freedom of thought ; 
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but that, while thefe lead us into licentioufnefs, there are 
others,-as that of fear, which operate by reftraint, and 
equally ‘prevent the mind from thinking freely. 

The following remarks on the nature and influence of 
Fafhion are judicious and pertinent, 

“sé It is difficult to fay where the legiflative power in matters of 
fathion refides, the women have a confiderable fhare, but they do 
not proceed by feffion, deliberation or council, fo their ftatutes are 
many times fantaftic and arbitrary, and if chance and whim have 
an influence any where, it mutt certainly be here. The adminiftra- 
tion is carried on with the utmoft rigour of legal juftice untempered 
by equity, no allowance made for miftake or ignorance or want of 
information, but whoever does not conform exactly to the letter of 
the law, is cried down asa brute. For though the thorough polite 
overlook all involuntary failings, there is always a fet of people one 
may ftile the executioners of the law, who pretending to every 
thing of politenefs except an equitable temper, pafs very fevere 
judgment, for though the regulations change every year, it is the 
higheft crime with them to be unacquainted with the feveral alte- 
rations as foon as made. 

** The wants of nature are foon fatisfied, but men multiply 
wants to themfelves by their inordinate defires ; and if they can mo- 
derate their own defires within a reafonable compafs, ftill the world 
will be perpetually urging them to new cravings, and impofin 
many things as neceflary in order to keep up their appearance om 
eftimation : if it could be computed how much we are forced todo 
for fatisfying others which we fhould not choofeof our own. ac- 
cord. perhaps it would be found that many of us pay higher taxes to 
the faihion than to the national fupplies. Nor are we only con- 
trouled in our expences but cramped in our liberty, much of our 
time and activity being difpofed of at the will of others, and the ne~ 
ceflary compliance with modes and ceremonies fometimes prove a 
grievous interruption to engagements we might have purfued with 
more fatisfaction and emolument. 

‘* Since then we fee fo much good and evil flow from the fame 
fouree, it will behove us to proceed with difcretion, that we may 
avoid the one, and gather the other : but there is no making a choice 
while driven by the torrent and moving by impulfe, nor unlefs we 
employ the current to carry us more commodioufly to fome certain 
mark we keep in our eye, for which purpofe it will be neceflary to 
ooo the ufes of politenefs and what courfe it takes to arrive at 
them. 

*¢ The ufes I conceive are to make our time pafs more pleafura- 
bly in thofe many intervals wherein there is no room for important 
fervices, to fupply us with methods of exercifing our charity in 
little matters, or enable us more eafily te communicate the benefit 
of any improvements we have attained: and the courfe lies: by 
making us agreeable to one another, and mutually indulgent to our 
defires. Upon this view it appears evident that politenefs. ought 
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not to be taken up as an ultimate aim but employed in fubferviency 
to further ends, nor is compleat without fomething more folid to 
ive it a fubftance, for the art of communicating one’s thoughts 
handfomely when one has to communicate, is but a jingling 
play thing at bef. Neither will a fondnefs for brilliancy help to 
fteer in the right courfe, which is beuer purfued by ftriving to be 
le, than to gain admiration : many think to fhew themfelvegs 

polite by extraordinary elegancies not to be parallelled elfewhere, 
but this is a deviation from the rule of politenefs, as exprefling a 
felfifhnefs and defire of excelling, not of gratifying others, who they 
may fuppofe cannot be well pleafed at feeing themfelyes excelled and 


outdone, 


‘* But the polite man will take the real pleafure of others for the 
mark of direction whereby to fleer his condué; he will not think 
of felf any further than to beware of things uubecoming, which 
might render him difguftful to them, nor will he do'any thing for 
thow unlefs it be of his readinefs to oblige, for this he may wilh to 
fhow as being a profpect ig its very nature foothing to the beholder, 
For the like reafon he will neither be foremof or hindmoft in the 
fafhions, neither fcrupuloufly exaét nor carelefily deficient in forms 
and punctilios ; for he will have fo much refpect for the world and 
for perfons with whom he converfes, as never to.exprefs a contempt 
of them either by his fingularity or by undertaking to furpafs them. 
He will fee that politenefs, like charity, extends its verge to all 
ranks though exerting itfelf in different manners, fo that the low, 
the ill-bred and the ignorant {till are objects of its regard : therefore 
he will condefcend and place himfelf upon the level with all, avoid- 
ing whatever might mortify or lay them under difficulties, yet with- 
out demeaning himfelf, or ftooping to things unfuitable with his cha- 
ra¢ter ; for this would render him lefs amiable in the eyes of the 
world, by whofe rules of decorum he will be guided, and not by a 
ae for dignity, even in the bounds he fets to his condefcen- 

on, 

** As there are various talents of all forts and fizes among man- 
kind, thofe whom nature or education have rendered unfit for any 
thing eife, do right in making it their butinefs to ftudy the modes, 
for any bufinefs is preferable to total indolence and inattention : but 
before they value themfelves upon their proficiency I would have 
them fatisfied that they were utterly incapable of better employ- 
ment. Ifthis be their cafe they ftand approved, as having per- 
formed the part allotted them, for nothiug is ipfignificant in the 
handof Providence: the butterfly, the goldfinch, the fidler, and 
the beau have their feveral ufes in this fublunary fyftem, and he 
_ does his beft, how trifling foever it be, does all that was wanted 

m him. 

‘© We do pot reckon our houfes finithed as foon as the mafon and 
carpenter have performed their part, but there ftill remains employ- 
ment for the painter, the carver, the gilder and the paper-hanger : 
nor is the condition of life compleat when the ufes of it are fupplied, 


but fomething is. fill wanting to be done for embellifhment and 
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amufement ; and in thofe feafons wherein no opportunity offers af 

romoting a folid benefit, entertainment and prefent pleafure is our 
Pufinefs which will then bear a reference to the grand intention, 
Therefore thofe innocents who ftand in no fituation to do any fer. 
vice in life, may deferve our applaufe if they contribute what they 
can, to the cheerfulnefs and enjoyment of it ; for this world is a 
flage, and it is not the importance of the part, but the performing 
it well that merits a plaudit, 

‘¢ Yet if there be any feeds of genius or application, they may 
be better beftowed in cultivating fome of the polite arts than in mat- 
ters of meer fhow, and form and fafhion ; ftill remembering: that 
thofe arts ferve only for embellifhment and engagement of the time, 
therefore muit not grow into a paffion, nor be made an object of 
vanity, nor fuffered to engrofs the thoughts from all prudential 
confiderations. Such as have no judgment of their own, muft take 
their meafures folely upon what they fee done by others ; but with 
the beft judgment there is ftill a deference dueto the waysof the 
world, which deferve an authority, not a fervile fubmiffion. We 
have feen in the laft fection how many mifchiefs are endangered by 
driving impetucufly with the impulfe of fafhion, therefore we mutt 
learn to ftem the torrent, to dare to be fingular, to bear the cenfures 
of the multitude: yet this need not abate our difpofition to comply, 
but rather is a neceflary foundation to fupport it, for compliance is 
not itfelf when forced, nor can fubfift in a feeble paflive temper. 

‘¢ I have obferved in a former place, that he who can never re- 
fufe a favour can fcarce ever be faid to grant one, for it is wrefted 
from him, not given; in like manner he that follows the mode be- 
caufe he cannot help it, can no more be faid to comply, than a pri- 
foner complies with a conftable who carries himto gaol. Yet there 
is no need to refitt for refiftance fake, nor affeét fingularity meerly 
to fhow our fturdinefs, for occafions enow will offer wherein we 
fhall find it expedient to judge for ourfelves, and whenever fuch do 
not ofler, non-compiiance is a fault, 

‘* For the prefumption lies ftrongly on the fide of general prac- 
tice, which therefore ought to prevail unlefs when the judgment 
clearly difcerns an inconvenience therein: and even then the difpo- 
fition to compliance ought not to abate, but always weigh in the 
fcale, nor even fail to draw down the balance becaufe become light 
in our eftimation, but becaufe overpowered by -a greater weight. 
There is that deference due to the world and to the company, which 
requires to fubmit our particular humours to theirs, but not to fub- 
mit our reafon: and hence arifes a difficulty in the commerce of 
the world, for humour fo often affumes the garb and countenance 
of reafon, that it is not eafy to know them apart ; therefore here 
a careful and thorough examination is requifite, that we may be 
very fure of having a fufficient warrant from the neceffity: or mani- 
feft expecience of the cafe, whenever we venture to move in an ex- 
centric orb. ‘ ; fe 

** Rule, precedent, and mode fupply the place of judgment, 
therefore are neceflary for the direction of thofe who cannot = 
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the reafons of things themfelves, and of all perfons in fuch matters 
whereof they want experience or opportunities to form a judgment 
upon. They are the means whereby the judgment and experience 
et fome become ferviceable to many, and the principal channels 
through which the benefits of fociety are mutually communicated, 
It is by their aid that theory may be made practical, nor is fpecula- 
tion of ary better avail than to ftrike out fome falutary rule or man- 
ner of conduct, which is frequently the refult of many obfervations 
and trials, correéting-one another to accomodate it to general ufe. 

‘* Therefore there‘is a reverence due to them not to be deftroyed 
by any little defects: for, as my Lord Coke {fays, the !aw will rather 
fuffer an injury than an inconvenience, fo it is better to fubmit to 
a prefent inexpeaience, than break through a prevailing ufage con- 
venient for the commerce of the world. ° 

‘¢ Mode and example are more efficacious and eafier methods of 
conveying improvement than inftruction, becaufe there are more 
people that have fenfes than underftanding, or that can follow your 
ways thanenter into your reafonings: befides' that the benefit 
you do will be likely to fpread more diffufively ; for he that imitates 
what he fees done may become an example to draw others after him, 
but it is not fo eafy for him to communicate the knowledge he has 
learned without dropping the greater part by the way. Add to this, 
that the influence of general practice lightens the work to the 
learner, rendering it fearce needful to ufe any efforts of his own; for 
it allures and affitts him in the progrefs, it operates upon the machine 
by means of fympathy and the paffions whofe fprings are ftronger 
than thofe of the underftanding, and will carry him on almoft whe- 
ther he will or no. Therefore we fometimes fee perfons who move 
always mechanically without any-confideration or vigour of mind to 
help themfelves, yet led infenfibly into a propriety of action and 
fentiment, by having fallen among good company. 

*¢ It were much to be withed, though little to be expected, that 
rules, cuftoms and modes for the common tranfactions of life might 
be introduced by difcretion and mature judgment of their feveral 
ufes, inftead of fprouting up accidenta!ly from a_ coincidence of 
paffions and fancies, or the wanton humours of fuch as have the 
eyes of the multitude turned upon them: but then regard muft be 
had to the paffions and tempers of men, to what is feafible rather 
than what is rigoroufly right, and they muft be conducted into fuch 
ways as are paflable by them without conttraint or reluctance, 

** And I feem to perceive that ufe is more confulted in thofe 
matters by my cotemporaries than in former times; but then it is a 
ufe that tends as often to meer convenience and entertainment, as 
to mote folid advantage. Both thefe deferve a fhare of confideration 
in their proper places, yet where a practice can be’ brought into 
vogue tivat tends to encourage any profitable felf-denial, any well 
directed induftry, any encreafe of harmony and mutual good-will, or 
any improvement of the rational faculties, furely it ought to carry 
th: preference, 
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‘¢ Some perhaps may fancy that if we had examples of what is 
right in every particular before our eyes which might draw us me- 
chanically to follow them, there would be no place for private judge ~ 
ment, which derives its clearnefs from obfervation of the errors of 
others, andits flrength from oppofition to their petverfities drivi 

’ Like a torrent upon ys: but I conceive we fhould ftill find a ufe for 
our reafon in applying the example we would imitate, to the particu- 
lar circumftances of our own fituation, for he that follows another 
blind-fold, may plunge into a dirty hole the other fteps over; and 
a ufe for our refolution in making continually frefh conquefts over 
the frailties and paflions of our nature, which can never be totally 
mattered, But there is no need to fear we hall ever want employ- 
ment for our underftanding by having the paths of reétitude and 
propriety beaten out before us wherein we might be conitantly led 
by our fellow travellers, without making cur own obfervations upon 
the road; for there will always be fo much of the cafual and the 
fantaftical in the ways of the world, as wiil find exercife enough for 
our seafon and our refolution to guard us againft the mifchiefs of 
them. 

The critical reader muft have perceived that Mr. Tucker 
hath a loofe and defultory mode, as well in expreffing himfelf 
as in treating his fubje&t’; fo that we may juftly fay of him, 
not unfrequently, as is faid of fome garrulous charaéter in a 
play, his difcourfe is a bufhel of chaff with a grain or two of 
wheat init; it is copious, but it contains a wonderful deal of 
nothing, Indeed it feems that the author himfelf began to 
perceive fomething of this, as he drew near to the clofe of his 
work; for he frankly confefles in his concluding chapter, 
** I mow perceive by experience that my defign required a 
more oe and mafterly hand to execute, appearing as here 
managed rather a tiffue of feparate effays, than a neat com- 
pact and workman-like compofition, ftrengthened in all its 
parts by their mutual dependence and clear conneétion among 
one another.” Nothing can be more true than the judgment 
our author here paffes upon himifelf; and, though felf-know- 
Icdge may fometimes come too late in the day, for a man to 
profit by it, the franknefs of acknowledging it is the mark 
of an ingenuous and noble mind, 
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The following is the editor’s account of the contents, and 
the reafons for publifhing this additional volume to the works 
of Lord Chefterfield, as edited by the late Dr. Maty. 

‘¢ The character of Lord Chefterfield is fufficiently known as a 
man of wit, and his talents as an attentive obferver of mankind are 
univerfally acknowledgéd. The few flight productions which frem 
time to time carelefsly fell from his pen, fufliciently prove the one ; 
and the collection of letters to his fon (whatever may be imputed 
to fome parts of them) willclearly demonftrate the other. But the 
more valuable part of his character, and which hath been but flightly 
attended to, was the integrity of his political principles ; thefe led 
him to aét and think with a confiftency which is feldom feen in a 
ftatefman, and which, when feen, demands refpect and reverence. 

‘* The late publication of Lord Chefterfield’s Works, under the 
infpection of Dr. Maty, does’ not appear to have afforded that fatis- 
faction which the world expected from it : and when it is confidered 
how imperfect it muft be deemed, from the omiffion of his political 
and poetical performances, which compofe fo valuable a part of the 
noble author’s productions, the diffatisfaction which arofe on the 
aprenoare of that publication will not be confidered as the effec 
of caprice, or be afcribed to the ficklenefs of public opinion. Ano- 
ther caufe may be pointed out, which certainly operated on the 
mindsof many : it was no other than difguft at feeing an imper- 
fect work, where a complete one was expected. 

**. Since the publication of Dr. Maty’s edition, many enquiries 
have been made after thofe performances which he aninek and 
on complaints made at their not being inferted. They are un- - 

ubtedly liable to none of the objections which have been made ta 
the printing his confidential letters; they propagate no fentiments 
unworthy of the writer, or injurious to fociety ; they are fuch as he 
never difowned, and which he would probably have preferred, had 
his works been collected under his own infpection. The political 
ones, as hath been obferved, contain fach information as any per- 
fon, who is defirous of knowing the hiftory of Europe fince the ac- 
cefion of the Houfe of Hanover, ought to be acquainted with > 
they thew the patriotifm of the noble author in a very advantageous 
light ; he never recanted the opinions contained in them; and as 
he took care to put his name in MSS. to them, it may reafonably be 
prefumed it was with a view to affert his right to them, and to pre- 
vent their being afcribed to any other author. Sedat ae 

“* Why thefe pieces, as well as the others contained in this vo- 
lume, were not inferted in Dr. Maty’s edition, will be difficult to be 
accounted for ; perhaps, as fome of them are very fcaree, they were 
not to be obtained, Whatever was the reafon, they. are abfolutely 
neceffary to complete the Works of Lord Chefterfield; and, as fuch, 
are now collected together, and fubmitted.to the candour and pro- 
tection of the public.” 

How B. W. became poffeffed of pieces that were fo fcarce 


&$ Qt to be obtained, we prefume not to enquire; as they 
appear 
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appear, however difficultly obtained, to be genuine*and sus 
thentic. ; Pi at 
They, confift, fint, of fourteen letters, to Mafter Stan- 
hope’.on the art of pleafng. ‘Theie.are-fomething of the 
fame ftamp with thofe publifhed fome.time fince by: Mrs, 
Stanhope ; which have done the chara&er of this noble Earl 
fo much hurt, with the virtuous and confiderate-patt of man- 
kind. In thefé, as in thofé, is ftrongly inculcated the neceffi- 
ty of pleafing others at all events, by fimulation or diffimu- 
lation ; for as his Lordfhip exprefles it, with an emphatical 
vulgarity, ‘‘ a man who does not generally pleafe, is no- 
body.” -~-There is certainly fome truth in this maxim, *efpe< 
cially as it regards the generality of people, who live more 
for other people than for themfelves. But we queftion whe- 
ther this folicitude to pleafe others is the beft way to enfure 
our own happinefs or to pleafe ourfelves. At leaft-we very: 
much doubt his Lordfhip’s affertion, that a'conftant endea- 
your to pleafe is an infallible rule to effe& it. On the con- 
trary, we know it frequently excites difguft. The ingenious 
author of the Speétator, who knew life, as the phrafe is, we 
believe, fall as well as Lord Chefterfield, draws a conclufion 
from obfervation very different from that of his» Lordfhip. 
** Menalcas,” fays he, ‘* was conftantly affiduous to please, 
but to no purpofe; when he took a refolution to care as little 
for others as they appeared to do for him. From that mo- 
ment Menalcas became the moft amiable man in the world.” 
To thefe letters to Mafter Stanhope fucceeds ** A Letter 
from Lord Chefterfield to A, B—t, Efq. at Edinburgh, rela- 
tive to the death of the Earl of Strathmore, in the year 1753.” 
~--This letter contains many juft and judicious fentiments 
on the true principles of government, in contradiétion to 
the notions of the divine right of kings ; to which the Scots, 
in modern times, have been ridiculoufly, and fatally, attached. 
---The next article in this mifcellany is entitled, ‘Free 
Thoughts and bold Truths ;” or, * a politico-tritical’ Effay 
on the prefent fituation of affairs,” written in 175$5.---This 
is a good enough imitation of Swift’s ** Tritical Effay on thé 
faculties of the mind :” but other people, who were no lords, 
had @ finger in this pye ; as was the cafe in moft, other pro- 


duétions of this noble writer ; particularly in thofé on pub- 
lic topics. 


In the Lords’ proteft againft the convention with Spain, in 
1739, which follows, the band of Chefterfield hath Jeft an ims 


primatur on the manufcript, 
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Next follow three political traéts, publifhed about the year. 
Forty-four, with the fame authenticity of manumiffion : their 
titles are: ** The Cafe of. the Hanover Forces, in the Pay 
of Great Britain, impartially and freely examined, &c.--- 
A Vindication of the Cafe, &c. being a Sequel to the faid 
Pamphlet.---A further Vindication, &c. being a full An- 
fwer, founded on Faéts and Dates, to a Pamphlet called, The 
Intereft of Great Britain fleadily purfued.”---Thefe pieces, as 
we have hinted of others, were not altogether of his Lord- 
fhip’s compofition ; but in this cafe, as in others, the dignity 
of his ftation, and his rage for literary repytation, obtained 
him the wifhed-for pre-eminence, 

The Lords’ Proteft, on Tuefday the firft of February, 
1742, againft the employing of foreign mercenaries, is the 
next article in this mitcellany. To thefe are added Lord C.’s 
Letter to the Abbé de la Ville, containing a complaint 
againft the behaviour of the French in the battle of Fonte- 
noy, relative to their firing ragged bits of glafs, iron, brafs, 
&c. inftead of leaden bullets; a piece of French civility, we 
wonder his Lordfhip fhould, be offended at. Next follow 
fome verfes, fongs, epigrams, &c. which have long paffed un- 
der his Lordfhip’s name ; but which Dr. Maty- probably 
thought were not his, or were not worth inferting in his col- 


le&tion of his Lordfhip’s works. E, 


—ESE————— ——— 


A few Remarks on the Hiftory of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire. Relative chiefly to the two laft Chapters. 
8vo, 2s. 6d. Robfon. 


This remarker renews the attack, made on Mr..Gibbon, 
by Mr. Davis and others, refpecting the mifquotations and 
other errours, Mr. Gibbon hath fallen into, either wilfully 
or accidentally, in his refle€tions on the rife and ay agen of 
Chriftianity ; which are reprefented by his antagonifts to be 
fo highly injurious to religion, Among a number of charges 
of this kind, we fhall feleét one of the firft importance among 
them, relative to a paflage refpeéting Jefus Chrift, faid, by 
Mr. Gibbon, to have been inferted into the text of Jofe- 
phus, between the times of Origen and Eufebius; an example, 
jays that elegant hiftorian, of no vulgar forgery.---The 
truth of this affertion has-been fo often and violently con- 
tefted by various writers, that our readers will probably be 
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appear, however difficultly obtained, to be getuire’and aus 
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They, confift, firit, of fourteen letters, to Mafter Stan- 
hope’on the art of pleafng., Theie.are-fomething of the 
fame ftamp with thofe publifhed fome.time fince by Mrs, 
Stanhope ; which have done the charaéter of this noble Earl 
fo much hurt, with the virtuous and confiderate:patt of man- 
kind. In thefé, as in thofe, is ftrongly inculcated the neceffi- 
ty of pleafing others at all events, by fimulation or diffimu- 
lation ; for as his Lordfhip expreffes it, with am emphatical 
yulgarity, ‘‘ a man who docs not generally pleafe, is no- 
body.”---There is certainly fome truth in this maxim, *efpe- 
cially as it regards the generality of people, who live more 
for other people than for themfelves, But we queftion whe- 
ther this folicitude to pleafe others is the beft way to enfure 
our own happinefs or to pleafe ourfelves. At leaft-we very 
much doubt his Lordfhip’s affertion, that a'conftant endea- 
your to pleafe is an infallible rule to effe&t it. On the con- 
trary, we know it frequently excites difguft. The ingenious 
author of the Speétator, who knew life, as the phrafe is, we 
believe, full as well as Lord Chefterfield, draws.a conclufion 
from obfervation very different from that of his» Lordfhip. 
** Menalcas,” fays he, ‘* was conftantly affiduous to pleafe, 
but to no purpofe; when he took a refolution to care as little 
for others as they appeared to do for him. From that mos 
ment Menalcas became the moft amiable man in the world.” 
To thefe letters to Mafter Stanhope fucceeds ** A Letter 
from Lord Chefterfield to A, B—t, Efq. at Edinburgh, rela- 
tive to the death of the Earl of Strathmore, in the year 1753.” 
~--This letter contains many juft and judicious fentiments 
on the true principles of government, in contradiction to 
the notions of the divine right of kings ; to which the Scots, 
in modern times, have been ridiculoufly, and fatally, attached. 
---The next article in this mifcellany is entitled, “Free 
Thoughts and bold Truths ;” or, “ a politico-tritical’ Effay 
on the prefent fituation of affairs,” written in 1755.---This 
is a good enough imitation of Swift’s ** Tritical Effay on thé 
faculties of the mind ;” but other people, who were no lords, 
had @ finger in this pye ; as was the cafe in moft, other pro- 
duétions of this noble writer ; particularly in thofé on pub- 
lic topics, 
In the Lords’ proteft againft the convention with Spain, in 
1739, which follows, the hand of Chefterfield hath left an im 
primatur on the manufcript, 
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Next follow three political traéts, publifhed about the year. 
Forty-four, with the fame authenticity of manumiffion : their 
titles are: ** The Cafe of. the Hanover Forces, in the Pay 
of Great Britain, impartially and freely examined, &c.---. 
A Vindication of the Cafe, &c. being a Sequel to the faid 
Pamphlet.---A further Vindication, &c. being a full An- 
fwer, founded on Faéts and Dates, to a Pamphlet called, The 
Intereft of Great Britain fleadily purfued.”---Thefe pieces, as 
we have hinted of others, were not altogether of his Lord- 
fhip’s compofition ; but in this cafe, as in others, the dignity 
of his ftation, and his rage for literary repytation, obtained 
him the wifhed-for pre-eminence, 

The Lords’ Proteft, on Tuefday the firft of February, 
1742, againft the employing of foreign mercenaries, is the 
next article in this mitcellany. To thefe are added Lord C.’s 
Letter to the Abbé de la Ville, containing a complaint 
againft the behaviour of the French in the battle of Fonte- 
noy, relative to their firing ragged bits of glafs, iron, brafs, 
&c. inftead of leaden bullets ; a piece of French civility, we 
wonder his Lordfhip fhould, be offended at. Next follow 
fome verfes, fongs, epigrams, &c. which have long paffed un- 
der his Lordfhip’s name ; but which Dr. Maty- probably 
thought were not his, or were not worth inferting in his col- 


le&tion of his Lordfhip’s works. E, 


A few Remarks on the Hiftory of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire. Relative cinefly to the two laf? Chapters. 
8vo, 2s, 6d. Robfon. 


This remarker renews the attack, made on Mr..Gibbon, 
by Mr. Davis and others, refpecting the mifquotations and 
other errours, Mr. Gibbon hath fallen into, either wilfully 
or accidentally, in his refle€&tions on the rife and progres of 
Chriftianity ; which are reprefented by his antagonifts to be 
fo highly injurious to religion, Among a number of charges 
of this kind, we fhall feleét one of the firft importance among 
them, relative to a paflage refpeéting Jefus Chrift, faid, by 
Mr. Gibbon, to have been inferted into the text of Jofe- 
phus, between the times of Origen and Eufebius; an example, 
fays that elegant hiftorian, of no vulgar forgery.---The 
truth of this affertion hasbeen fo often and violently con- 
tefted by various writers, that our readers will probably be 
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pleafed to fee what our remarker obferves on this famous 
paffage, which runs thus: — Em 

~ #6 At the fame time there was-one Jefus, a wife man, .if at leaf 
a man he may be called ; he was.a great worker of, miraclea,.and a 
teacher of thofe that were curious: and defirous to learn the truth, 
and he had a great many followers, both Jews and Gentiles. This 
was the Chri/ thar was acculed by the princes and great men of our 
nation. Pilate delivered him up to the arofs; and, all this not- 
withftanding, thofe that loved him at firft, did not furfake him. He 
was Jeen alive again the third day-after his crucifixion, as had been 
foretold by feveral prophets: with other wonders that he wrought ; 
and there are a for of ‘people that to this day bear the name of 
Chriftians, as owning him for their head. [ Jofephus’s Antiquities, 
a8 tranflated by Sir Roger L*Eftrange, vol. ii. b. 18, p. 1031, Od, 
edit. } 

‘* This paflage is cited by Eufebius, who lived in the third cen- 
tary, and Jofephos died in the fecond. It is to be found.atfo in 
St. Jerome, in Sophronius, in RKuffinus, in Ifidore of Damietta, in 
Cedrenus, in Nicephorus Calitles; in Suidas, &c. who all alledge it 
as authentic. ‘Thefe authors had all of them particular copies, 
fecing that they wrote in different places and different ages ; fome 
in Greece, others in Paleftine, and others in Egypt. Their copies, 
however, were uniform, as well as thofe which have been tranfmitted 
tous. Whatobjections can be made to fuch unanimous .teflimony ? 
Some fay Eufebius forged it: if fo, he-was the moft errant blunder, 


er‘and barefaced impoftor that ever exifted, to give for authentic a 
piece that he forged himfelf. But to whom did he attribute, it? 
‘To an unknown and obfcure author? No! On the..contrary, he 
afcribed it to an hiftorian univerfally Known, and whofe writings 
had been depofited in the imperial library. Moreover, it is not in 
one place only, but in feveral, that he cites this paflage, without 


apprehending any detection either from Jew or -Gree 
the works of Jofephus conitantly in their hands. 

 * Some there are who acquit Eufebius of any defigned impofi- 
tion fo unworthy of an hiflorian, yet take another method to inva- 
lidate the text. They agree that he had read it in forthe author, 
althotgh not in Jofephus. And what corroborates their. opinion is, 
that Photius, {peakistg of Caius, a prieit of Rome, who lived in the 
third century,fays, that he was:‘the author of a work, which fome 
attributed to Jofephus, and in which mention was made. of. Jefus 
Chriit conformable to the dignity of the fubjeét. . Eufebius, there- 
fore, might have been guilty of an involuntary miftake, and accor- 
ding to the popular notion, which was then cursent, attribute the 
text of thi’ prieft.to the Jewith hiftorian. The allegation howe- 
ver of a poffibility.is no proof. Ir ftili remains to thew Clearly 
that this text is not in Jofephus, but in fome other author. Now 
it is HOtorious that no writer, eirher-ancient or modern, ever main- 
tained that he faw it in any work witatever, otherwife. than m, oF 
bérrowed from, Jofephus. Moreover, Caius. never wrote any 
reatife called the Fewyb Antiquities, The title prefixed to “ 

mi wor 
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work was the Hiffory of the Univerfe, and Photius does not affirfn 
that it ever appeared under the namieof Jofephus. He only fays, 
that this book appearing without a name, fome attributed it to 
uftin, others to Irenzeus, and fome to Jofephus, imagining there 
was’ fome ‘conformity in the ttile between * Jewith hiftorian and 
the anonymous author. (Photii Bibliothec, art. 48.) Of what au- 
thority is this ‘variety of fentiments and opinions to the pofitive €vi- 
dence of Eufebius, who muft have been morally fure of its autho- 
rities being warranted by ‘all the copies that were then extant? 
Whence comes it then, fay others, that the more ancient fathers, 
who wrote fo much againft the Jews, as Juftin, Tertullian, &c. 
never made ufe of fuch an advantageous text in the whole courfe of 
theirdifputes ? Whence comes it that Photius does not cite it? 
Whence comes it that Jofeph, the fon of Gorion, never makes 
mention of it in his abftraét of the Jewith Antiquities? And, 
above all, how happens it that Origen is not only filent on this ce- 
lebrated paflage, but declares in.exprefs terms; that Jofephus did 
not acknowledge Fefus for the Chrift? (lib. i. cont. Celf. p. 35:) 
‘the filence of the firft, and. the formal difavowal-of the latter, fay 
they, are ftrong proofs of fraud and impofture: Not at all; for abe 
firaéting from the abfurdity of the conclufion, St. Juftin, though 
he was ever fo well convinced of its authenticity and the value of 
the text, could not make ufe of it in his difpute with Tryphon, for 
feveral reafons. He.was looked upon as an apoftate among the 
Jews, a corrupter of the fcriptures, anda court patafite. There is, 
however, a more decifive reafon, viz. that it was agreed on both 
fides that the difpute thould be carried on by the authority of fcrip- 
ture alone. ‘*¢ Ut-in hoc affentiamur (inquit Trypho) non enim 
“preter fententiam Creatoris rerum univerfarum quidquam ipfum 
-vel facere vel dicere, te-fufpecamur affeverare. Ego autem {crip- 
tura, quam’ dixi, manifeftum hoc vobis teddam,” Juftin Tryp. 
+277. 
Pa ys to the filence of Photius on this head, it is of po manner 
of weight; he did not publifh a complete analyfis of the Jewith 
antiquities, but only a few fcraps of the latter part of. Jofephus’s 
works; it muft therefore be allowed, either that his filence proves 
nothing againft the text in queftion, or maintained that the fourteen 
firft books of the Antiquities, of which he makes not the leaft men- 
tion, are falfe and fuppofititious. However, if Photius had made 
it a point to'advance nothing but what he faithfully extracted from 
thence, the difficulty would be lefs frivolous. It is notorious that 
, he add and retrenches, more like an hiftorian who relates, than an 
exact abbreviator, who keeps within the bounds of the work he 
propofes to reduce. For example, out of the whole work of Jo- 
fephus, in which there is*a multiplicity of ieaperfiing 59s con- 
cerning the people of God, he'mentions only the fuccetiion of the 
high-priefts in the family of Aaron, and a few paflages concerning 
Herod ; and thefeeven are full of anachronifms. Moreover, he 
fays of Herod that he wa’ the fon of Antipater and Cypris; that 
during his reign Jefus Chrift was born of a virgin; and that, on 
Ll2 this 
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-this ogeafion, an innumerable multitude of children .were put te 
deathin Bethlem. Mott certainly not one of. thefe circumitances 
«are to, be foundin Jofephus. We mufttherefore admit, either that 
.whatever. is not mentioned by Photius is fuppofititious in Jofephus, 
of attribute to Jofephus the: articles related by. his abbreviatoy. 
Now. Photius fpeaks, as we have already faid, of the miraculous 
-birth of Jefus-Chrift ; of the innocents that were facrificed to the 
fears of Herod: we muft therefore neceflarily conclude that thefe 
-fadts-are-extraéted from. Jofephus. Let the incredulous take the 
alternative. If they pretend that what Photius has affirmed is not 
to be admitted, and only reject what he has not recerded, they are 
incenfiftent and unjuft. Butif they acknowledge the pofition, the 
argument turnsagainitthem.: 

‘* Finally, it-matters. not what Photius believed either for or 
againft thé contefted text: his authority, as living in the ninth cen- 
tury,'is of little importance. The queftion in debate is, whether 
the paflage be really related by Jofephus or not? Pharius fays no- 
thing to the contrary.’ Eufebius, Ruffinus, Sc. Jerome, Sophro- 
nius, Cedrenus, Ifidore, Sozomenus, declare in the affiemative, 
As to Jofeph Ben-Gorion, he is pofterior ‘to Photius, having lived 
in the tenth century. Moreover, being convicted of fraud in the. 
compofition of his works, little attention is paid ro his. authority. 
(See Baronius Annals,.Sealiger, and many other critics.) The 
next upon the lift is the ixreproachable Origen, who fays, that Jofe- 
phus did not acknowledge Fefés for the Chrift. * Jefum parum ag- 
nofcens pro Chrifto.? But be it obferved however in the firft place, 
that Origen pofitively affirms that Jofephus mentions St. John 
Baptift, and James the brother of Chrif.’ * Joannein fuifle bap- 
tiftam’. in ultionem Jacobi cognomento Jufti, fratris Jefu qui di- 
citur Chriftus.’ (ut fupra.) Of thefe latter texts we. will, {peak 
more at large hereafter ; in the mean time return.to that of Origen, 
who fays, that Jofephus did not acknowledge Fefus for the Chrif, 
which may fignily that he did not declare that he was fych in ef- 
fect, or did not receive him as fuch. And it is in this fenfe thet, 
Origen’s words muft be taken ; for, aS it is juftly obferved, the * 
words he makes ufe of, imply a cordial and interior. adhefion, 2 
ftrong conviction, fo as to embrace the opinion that he. really. was 
fuch in effect, and not nominally fo. Moreover, it cannot be doubt- 
ed but this was his real meaning, fince a few: lines lower (as 
has been obferved before) Jofephus mentions Cérif as the brother 
of James furnamed the Fup. 

** But is it likely, fay they, that a Jew of the facerdotal race, 
a Pharifee, could pofflibly affirm. that. Yefus was the Chrift? His 

_birth, his rank, his character, his religion, would never permit fo 
ftrong and Criftian-like expreffions.to fall from his. lips. Why fo? 
when it is evident that thefe words, Fo/us was the Ghrif, are ful- 
cefprible of two fenfes. They may fignify, either that Jefus was 
the true Meffiah, announced by the prophets, and expeéted by the 
Jew, or that he was Te fuch, and that he was generally, known 
by the y of Chrift. - Let us. fuppofe that Jofephus did ree 
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ake it in'the former fenfe. Why muft he not howeversmake ufe 
-of itin the latter, which was conformable to the popular opiwion ? 
‘Nothing more ufual thamto defcribe a man by the idea whichotherg 
have of hit, although we may differin judgment ourfelves. That 
fuch, however, wus theappellation at that period, may be proved from 
Tacires, Suetonius, Pliny the Younger,-Celfus, Lampridius, Porphy- 
ry, Julian, and many others; they all give the name of Chrif to 
Jefus. Did they think him fuch in effet? No, certainly, for their 
-misfortune. But they made ufe of: the common appellation that 
was known and familiar in the‘days they lived, - The meaning then 
certainly is this: Fc/us was the Chrift, 1. e. be was called the Chrift, 
Nothing more common than this mode: of expreffion. . Pilate af. 
fixed upon the crofs on which our bleffed Saviour was nailed, Je- 
fits of Nazareth; king of the Jews.’ Was it becanfe he really 
thought he was ‘king of the Jews? Certainly not; he affixed thofe 
words-out of mere derifion, as much as:to fay, * Jefus of Naza 
reth, who-etills himfelf king of the Jews.’ Jofephus therefore in 
the fame fenfe might certainly fay.of him, that he was the Chrif or 
the Meffiah, as Pilate acknowledged him king of the Jews. In 
fine, both of them, ° fetting afide their private ideas concerning 
what our bleed Saviour was or was not, conformed to the notion 
of the times. St. Jerome, in tranflating this paflage, e/us was 
the Chriff, renders it thus, *Credebatur effe Chrittus.’ He was 
thought to be the Chrift; which certainly conveys the fenfe and 
meaning of Jofephus minutely. - There remain, however, ftill 
more objections to thetext. ‘ He had a great many followers both 
= and Gentiles.’ ‘This. muft be fuppofititious, fay the incredu- 

ous, for Jefus Chrift was not known to the Gentiles, and convert- 
ed at moft but a couple of women, the Canaanean, and.the woman 
labouring under a bleody-fiux.. Such an hyperbole therefore mutt 


be the production of fome Chriftian zealot, 
“To this it may be anfwered, that befides the two women, we 


read in feripture of the Centurion, whofe faith our blefled Saviour 
fo much extols, ‘* Verily I-fay unto you, that F have not found 
fo great’faith’ in Ifrael.’ (Matt. viii. 10.) We find alfo a number 
of Samaritans, who were converted by«he ftrength of his doctrine 
and miracles... His reputation was alfo fpread, as we fee, through 
all Syria and: Phoenicia. (John iv. 21, 52——-xii. 20.) Moreover, 
this way of arguing is an abufe of rerms; for when Jofephus men- 
tions that Jefus Chrift * had a:great many followers both of Jews 
and Gentiles,’ he does not fpeak of the perfon of Jefus Chrift 
alone; but alfo of his do&trine, which was taught and fpread far and 
‘near by- the’ apoftles. He relates what he perceived in his’ days, 
and transfers ‘the fuccefs of the difciples to the mafter. Jofephus 
Wrote towards the end of the firft century, under the reign of Do- 
mitian, as he tells-us ; and it is notorious that at that period the 
gofpel had made confiderable progrefs, Without recurring to fur- 
ther evidence, Jofephus informs us of it himfelf: ‘There are a 
fort of people, fays he, that to this day -bear the name of Chri- 
. Shans, as owning him (Chrift) for their head,’ . This fentence oa 
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ly difeovers his real meaning, and is a familiar expreffion we fre- 
quently meet with.— Another objection to this celebrated text pro- 
ceeds trom the foliowing words: * At the fame time there was one 
Jefus, a wife man, if at leaft a man he may be called, for he was.a 
geeat workerof miracles.’ According then to Jofephus, Jetvs was 
more than a man; therefore, according to his idea, he was a God, 
Neverihlefs the Jews never believed that the Medfliah was to be 
more than man ; confequently this text 1s interpolated, unlefs we.can 
fuppofe Jofephus capable of aéting and thinking contrary to his re- 
Jigious principles. One. inflance out of feripture, among many, 
will fuffice to confute this objection. * For unto usa child is born, 
«unto us a fon is given, wondertul counfellor, the mighty God, &c. 
(lfaiah ix. 6.) Was it not of the Meffiah that the tynagogue ex- 
plained this, and many other paflages relating to this fubject? Ir is 
an vain toalledgerhat the modern Jews give a different interpreta- 
tionto them. It is not from the modern Jews, or their commen- 
taries, that we are to learn the determination of this. quettion ; it 
as from their forefathers, much more inftructed and enlightened 
than thefe, and more faithful guardians of the ancient doctrine: it 
is from them we aretolearn thetruth, ~ 

The ancient rabbies, in their writings, have exprefied in the 
‘cleareft manner, their fentiments on this fubject, acknowledging 
that the Mefliah was to be both God and man, as may be feen in the 
Chaldaic paraphrafe of Philo. (Rabb. Hakadofch. Jonathan in 
cap. ix. Ifaiah. Philo, lib. de Somn. 8 Galatin de Arcan. Cathol. 
veritatis.) From whence we may conclude, that Jofephus might 
chave fpoken as he did without wounding the tenets of the Jewifh 
“church in any fhape. However, though we fhould grant that the 
Jews did not reprefent their Deliverer under the notion of God, 
ahe above-mentioned difficulty will not belefs vain. Jofephus fays, 
that ‘ Jefus was a wife man, if at leaft a man he may be called.’ 
This only thews the furprize and aftonifhment of the biforian at 
the wonderful works which our bleffed Saviour performed. Natu- 
ral enough fuch an expreflion, when we are ftruck with admiration ; 
‘and is.as much as to fay, fo wonderful were his works that he could 
‘fearce be called a man. Jofephus could not be ignorant of thefe, 
for he was born about four years after the death. of our Saviour ; 
and it muft have been almoft the fame to have feen his miracles, as 
to receive the relation of them in fo fhort a fpace of time. The 
Jatt objection we meet with is as follows : the contefted text neither 
agrees with what precedes it, or what follows it. The thread of 
the difcoutfe is interrupted, confequently being detached fromthe 
narrative, it ftands fingle by iefeif; for, in the firft place, Jofe- 
phus fpeaks of a meeting amongft the Jews. againit Pilate, and the 
‘punifhment they received in confequence of it. ‘Then the tefli- 
mony concerning Jefus Chrift immediately follows; and. the fuc- 
ceflive lines are, * At the fame time happened another difafer, 
which terrified-the Jews.’ It is evident then, that the words, ano- 
ther difafter, cannot tally with the fentence concerning Jefus-Chrift, 


‘which is not memioned as an oceurrence any ways to the pa- 


tion. 
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tién. Omit but the difputed paffage, then another difafter agrees 
eétly well with what precedes it,. viz. the fedition againit Pi 
late. Wherefore, fince the text inverrupts the thread of the nars 
ration, it muft be fraudulent and fuppoiititious. . Not at all ;: fot 
in that fuppofition, every hittoridal faét would be ‘falfe, if the: his 
forian thould happen to mifplace it ;: which moft certainly is a falfe 
confequence. [tis not Jofephus only, but Thucydides, Polybius, 
Livy, and many of the bett writers, that are guilty of thefe inacs 
curacies. However, we can eafily thew that this celebrated text ig 
in its proper place, refpecting the events that precede it : thefe were 
two; firtt, the enterprize of Pilate im endeavouring to ere& the 
Emperor’s piéture m* Jerufatem, as ubove faid ; and the fecond, on 
taking money out of the holy treafury todefray the expence of am 
aqueduct. sae 1 
Te After the recital of thefe tivo events, Jofephus begins his nars 
ration concerning Jefus Chrift. * At the fame'time there was one 
Jefus, a wife man, &c.’ How then are we to determine tharthis 
paflave isin its proper place with refpect to the former ? By chro- 
nology, cerrain'y; the only ‘rule to guide us upon thefe occafions. 
It is evident that the firft enterprize of Pilate upon the Jews iwas 
fin the year 27 or 28 of Jefus Chrift; and the -fecond attempt is 
thit of 30 or 31. It is evident alfo, that immediately after thefe 
events, our bleffed Saviour appeared in his greateit luftre. His 
forerunner, St. John the Baptift, commenced his miniftry, accord- 
ing to St. Luke, inthe 1gth year of Tiberius, and the 2d of Pi- 
Jate’s government in Judea, anno 27 or 28, — Six months after St. 
John the Baptift our bleffed Saviour appeared, that is, in-the:third 
year of Pilate’s adminittration. The date of the contefted paflage 
falls in nearly with this period, and is at the heel of two contem~ 
porary faéts. Thus we tee that it-rallies with the preceding-events, 
and it is evident that Jofephus was obliged to place it there upon 
that account. ; iin? 
' -* After this fhort-digreffion, he relates a third misfortune which 
befell the Jews, which was their being-banithed from Rome, ac- 
cording to Tacitus, in the fifth year of Tiberius, that.is, eight 
‘years before the government of Pilate in Judea, fince he was ap- 
pointed thereunto only in the 13th year of that Emperor; confe- 
quently this’ happened nine years before the revolt on:account of 
‘the emp2ror’s picture, and nearly twelve years before that of ‘the 
holy treafury.. Now thefe were’events, it is certain, he never it~ 
tended to relate in the order of time, but only to link cogether, as 
being of a fimilar nature. For, as we have fhewn by the dates, 
the latter fhould have preceded the two former feveral years. Thus 
we fee that the contefted text is in its proper place in refpect of 
what précedes it, and that the fubfequent -narratron cannot inva- 
lidate it ia any*fhape ; for, though even the intermediate text were 
expunged, the latter occurrence would have no conneétion with the 
former, as it precedes them fo many years. To conclude, let us 
fuppofe thar the paflage in queltion is*interpolated, and that Jofe- 
phus has really made no mention at all‘of our Saviour ; wt 
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filence an unanfwerable argument may be decuced ;_he {peaks of 
all the impoflors and heads of particular fects, that {prung out from 
the reign of Auguftus to that of. Vefpalian. Judas Gaulonite, 
‘Theudas, Eleazer, have all a place in this hiftory. He even men. 
tions St. John the Baprift, as has been obferved, the holinefs of his 
life, and the concourfe of people that followed him. Why would he 
pafs over the name of Chritt, and the religion he preached? Certainly 
that party, of which our bleffed Saviour was the head, was far more 
confiderable than any of thofe we have juft mentioned. Seéts, 
which were no fooner formed, than they were difperfed, and which 
never fpread themfelves beyond the limits of Judea. Wherefore 
was Jofephus filent (fuppofing it really fo) on this octafion only ? 
Either he thought that what the difciples related of Chrift was 
falfe, or he believed it true. If the former, every confideration 
muft have prompted him to detect thofe impoftures which fapped 
the very foundations of isis religion, He mutt have been power- 
fully infiigated thereto by the regard due to his nation, whom the 
difciples of Jefus Chrift accuied of putting to an unjuft, cruel, and 
ignominious death. By expofing the impottures of the apoilles, 
Jolephus would have rendered himfelf moft agreeable to his coun- 
arymen, who he!d Chriftianity in horror: he would have unde- 
ceived the Chriflians themfelves, whom the cifciples of Jefus had 
feduced. Js it reafonable to think that a man fo interefled fhould 
yemain thus filent, efpecially when the mention of our blefied Sa- 
viour prefented itfelt fo naturally in the courfe of his hiftory ? 
Some powerful motive muft have with-held his pen, as the fear of 
difpleafing his own nation, the Romans, and the emperors ; confe- 
quently his filence (fuppofing it fuch) is of as much weight, as his 
teftimony would have been. It may be alledged that Jofephus 
could never {peak fo juftly of our Saviour, and {iill continue in his 
error. To this we can only fay, that it remains to be proved that a 
man never acted inconfiftently, and particularly fuch a one as Jo- 
fephus, who always made intereft his rule of faith. If we have 
been long in this narration, it was with a view only to give an ane 
fwer to every objection that ever we have feen againit the text, to 
fhew how weak is the fophiftry of the incredulous, and that the ar- 
gument might not pafs as unanfierable, which often fupplies the 
defect of a folid reply.” 

Our readers will, from this long quotation, be able to 
form fome judgment of the abilities of the rematker, and 
the great attention he has paid to the fubjeét, k, 





M. T. Cicero's Cato Major ; or Difcourfe on Old Age. Ade 
dreffed to Titus Pompomius Atticus. With explanatory N-tes, 
by Benj. Franklin. L, L. D. 8vo. 2s. fewed. Phila- 
delphia, printed by B. Franklin, London, re-printed by 
Fielding and Walker, r 
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'To this publication is prefixed the following introdu€tion. 

‘s¢ This tranflation of Cicero’s traét De Sencute, was made fes 
veral years fince, partly for the tranflztor’s‘own amufement, but 
principally for the entertainment of ‘a neighbour, then in his grand 
climaéteric ; and the notes were addéd. folely on that gentleman’s 
account, who was not well acquainted with the Romaa hiftory and 
language. Copies in MS. having been obtained by many, their 
recommendation and approbation of it, induced the original pub. 
lication ; a3 they thought it to be in itfelf at-leaft equalto any 
tranflation of the fame piece extant in the Enghth language, be- 
fides the advantage it has received of fo many notes, which at'the 
fame time clear up the text, and are highly inftruétive and ‘enter- 
taining. ‘ ere 

. in the Philadelphia edition the introduétion to the reader 
clofes with, ‘ I fhall add to thefe few lines my hearty wifh, that 
this firit tranflation of a clafic in this weffern world, may be fol= 
lowed with many others, and be a happy omen, that Philadelphia 
fhall become the feat of the American Mufes,’ : 

Such is the confequence of celebrity, that, let a man be-: 
come famous on almoft any one account, the undiftinguifh- 
ing world is ready to give him credit on almoft any other, 
To Dr. Franklin’s reputation as an experimental philofopher, 
hath been lately added his fame as a politician and negotia- 
tor: to what he now is muft alfo be added what he once was, 
the annotator to Cicero’s Cato Major. Critical juftice, 
however, will not admit of an extenfion of the Doétor’s fame 
in the line of literature ; for, though bred a typogtapher, he 
appears to no great advantage as a man of letters. In- 
deed we conceive the Doétor himfelf would willingly havé 
excufed the prefent editor, the pains he hath taken in 
ufhering the impreffion before us into the world: the notes 
{ubjoined to the text being merely hiftorical, chronological, 
or geographical.---They are ufeful, however, to the un- 
learned reader and had, therefore, a propriety at the ume 
and place in which they were firft publifhed. 


(a 


A Narrative of the Origin and'Progref3 of the Profecution again? 
the Rev. Edward Evanfon, late Vicar of Tewkefbury, in the 
County and Diocefe of "Glouceper> By Neaft_ Havard, Gent. 
peers Gerd of the Borough-of Tewke/bury. Svs 18. Ro- 
inion, ’ ° ; 


Tn the preface to this Narrative we are told, that 

** Upon Mr. Evanfon’s: ceflion of the living of Tewkefoury, 
this Narrative was meant to be fuppreffed, had he not in fUme re- 
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fpe& renewed the difpute, by the publication of a letter to the 
Bifhop of Litehfield and Coventry ; wherein, at p. 128, 129, he 
calls the profecution ‘ partly the mtemperate zeal of intolerant bi-. 
gotry and narrow-minded fuperftition, but much more through the 
malicious rage of offended arrogance and over. bearing pride.” 

‘¢ J thought, therefore,” fays the author, ‘‘ that the beft refu- 
tation that could be given of fo complicate a charge, would be to 
lay before the public the ftate of the cafe both before and fince the, 
publication.” t 

This he hath accordingly done, and, as it appears to us, in 
as fair and impartial a manner, as can be expeéted from 2 
party in the caufe. a eR 


A Word ct Parting: being a few Obfervations on’ @ mutilated 
Sermon and an Epifile Dedicatory to the worthy Inhabitants of 
of Tewkefbury, tc. Lately publifhed by Edward Evanjin, 
M. A. To which are added, the Arguments of Counfel in the 
Court of Delegates touching Mr. Evanfon’s Profecution. By 
Neajt Havard, Gent. Town Clerk of the Borough of Tewkef- 
bury. 8vo. 1s. Robinfon. 
At the clofe of the Narrative, which is the fubje& of the 

preceding article, Mr. Havard expreffed his hope that the 

leave he took of fo difagreeable a controverfy might be final, 

Again provoked, however, he again enters the lifts, 

with his adyerfary ; feemingly determined to profecute him 

effectually at the bar of the public; though, on Mr. E.’s 

refigning his vicarage, he dropped his purfuit of him in the 

fpritual court. His reafons for re-taking up the pen are 
thefe : 

*¢ The publication of a mutilated Sermon, by way of anfwer to 
my Narrative, obliges me (however reluctantly) to refume the fub- 
ject of the late profecution againft Mr. Edward Evanfon. For 
though I cannot doubt but that every attentive reader of. that inger 
nious gentleman's defence will have difcovered many fallacies con- 
tained in it; yet left my filence may be mifconftrued into an ac- 
quiefcence with a futile, weak (not to fay wicked) attempt to im- 
- peach, by mere affertion and grofs mifreprefentation, the credit of 

many refpeétable perfons, whofe teftimony has been adduced in 
the courfe of this fuit ; I hold it a duty to their charaéters, to my- 
felf, and the public, to affert the dignity of truth, and firip off the 
falfe cloathing from this holy hypocrite. Had I not been urged by 
motives fo irrefiftible, I fhould have contented myfelf with having 
driven this wo/f from the fold, and have permitted him to retire 
unmolfted, and foon to be forgotten. 

‘* Before I enter fully upon the fubjeét, let me -call the reader’s 
attention for a moment to the /olemn afidevit with which a 
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emian afefs to uther in his defence. And when I fay affects, I con - 
fider mytelf as therein admitting a yu/fification of his conduét, which 
otherwife would have demanded the moft /erious reprobation. Lf 
Mr. Evanfon had impofed upon the public by _reai/y tanct.fying his 

ublication with a# cath to the truth of its contents, I fhould have 

urfued with horror the deteétion and expofure of the many glaring 
F fchoods that difgrace it. ~ But as the gentleman has not conde- 
fcended to tell us where that pretended affidavit was {worn, before 
whom, or where filed, or depofited, I confider it a declaration merely 
poftive, drefied up in falle colours to miflead the reader by an af- 
fectation of fincerity and truth, which as ill fuits the work it pre- 
cedes as its author, 

“ Under this impreffion; Mr. Evanfon muft excufe me, if f 
treat his performance with the fame freedom of argument as if hé 
had totally omitted this folemn teft of its originalitv, which I muf 
beg leave to compare to thofe affidavits that daily appear in thé 
news-papers, as teftimonials to the character and wondertul efficacy 
of fome guack medicine ; with this difference only, that he who 
poifons the mind is by far the moft dangerous empiric, 

The pleafantry with which Mr. Evanfon treats my Narrative 

roceeds from a perfect izability to give it a fatisfactory anfwer : he 
is not the only perfon who has been driven to fubftitute ribaldry in 
the place of argument, with a view to confound thofe truths he is 
unable to-confute. ~I own I expected.a very different publication ; 
for if he had not wextured publicly to avow his newfangled doc- 
trines, I thought he would at leaft have favoured us with tome fort 
of anfwer to the ozly charge that was ever intended to be made againtt 
him. When a man undertakes to controvert facts which are efta- 
blifhed by the oaths of maay witnefles, it is generally expected that 
he brings at leaft an equal weight of teftimony for the purpofe. 

** Does Mr. Evanfon think that a difcerning reader will pay him 
the compliment of takimg all his affértions for granted, when they 
are directly contradicted by many witnelles? He cannot, furely, be 
fo weak and abfurd, ‘ 

‘¢ Tit is difficult then to conjecture what this reforming prief with- 
es to infinuate by the Zpiffle Dedicatory, which he has prefixed to 
what, in direét violation of truth, he dares.to call The Sermon really 
preached in the parifh church of Teavkefoury on Eafter day, 1774+. He 
thought, perhaps, that the /olemnz appearance of fomething #4 the 
Srape of an oath right prevent all further enquiries on the fubject, 
and induce his readers to give implicit credit to whatever he afferted 
under fuch a fanétion. I truft that he is miftaken. . For however 
it may at firft render the way to truth in this bufinefs a little more 
difficult, yet, I do not defpair of finding it out, and of convincing 
the public, that I am not malicious, but ju/; not an intolerant bigot, 
but faithful member of the cfablifoed church. To obtainthis end, 
i thall nor take upon me the drudgery of following him, page by 
page, through this mafter-piece of jefuitry, but make a tew ob- 

vations on the moft /rriking parts of it.” 
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For thefe obfervations we refer the reader to the pamphlet ; 
which we take leave of, with Mr. Havard’s folemn declara- 
tion at the clofe. 

‘* Before I entirely take my leave of the reader, I repeat in the 
moft folemn manner, that malice or perfecution never made any part 
of my inducements to engage in this caufe. In my Narrative, [ 
have faithfully {tated my reafons for iafituting, as well as thofe for 
abandoning, the profecution, afl of which I have candidly imparted, 
and truft with an impartial public. 

‘¢ I haye always confidered the religion of this country as the 
bulwark of our liberties ; for the eftablifhment and prefervation of 
which our forefathers fought: and I hold it the indifpenfible duty 
of every good citizen to ftand forth as its champion, whenever it is 
either wantonly or malicioufly atracked. If reformation be expe- 
dient, let the heiflaty re (the only proper, becaufe the only adequate, 
power) begin the work. But God forbid that the form of worthip 
eftablifhed in our church fhould be deformed and mutilated by every 
forward and affuming ixzovator ; or that our faith fhould lie at the 
mercy of every /i/f-conceited dogmatif, whole caprice or vanity may 
have induced him to abandon Ais ewa.” 

We perfe&tly coincide, with Mr, Havard, in his fenti- 
ments on this head; and though we hope Mr. Evanfon ma 
not merit all that feverity, with which, in the warmth of his 
gefentinent, our fpirited town-clerk hath chaftifed him, we 
hope his conduét, however indifcreet, was equally confcien- 
tious with that of our author, **F 


A Tour through the Iland of Great Britain. Divided into Cir- 
cuits or “Fournies. Containing, 1. A Defcription of the prin- 
cipal Cities and Towns, their Situation, Government, and Com- 
merce.---2. The Cufloms, Manners, Exercifes, Diverfions, and 
Employments of the Pcople.---3. The Nature and Virtue of 
the many medicinal Springs, with which both Parts of the united 
Kingdoms abound.---4, dn ample Defcription of London, in- 
cluding Wefiminfier and Southwark, their E ridges, Squares, 
Fofpitals, Churches, Palaces, Markets, Schools, Libraries, 
Shipping in the Thames, and Trade, by Means of that noble 

iver, €8¢.---§. The Produce and Improvement of the Lands, 
the Trade, and Manufaflures,---6, The Sea-Ports and For- 
tifcations, the Courfe of Rivers, and the inland Navigation, 
ernje Dhe.public Edijices, Seats, and Palaces of the Nobility 
and Gentry.---8. Toe Iles of Wight, Scilly, Portland, Fer- 
Sy Gueenfiy, and, the. other Engiifh and Scatch Ifles of moft 
Note. Luterfperfed with ufeful Objervations, - . Particularly 
futed for the Perufal of fuch as defire to travel over the Ifland. 
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Originally begun by the celebrated Daniel De Foe, continued by 
the late. Mr. Richardfon, Author of Clariffa, &c. and brought 
diwn to the prefent Time by Gentlemen of Eminence in the |i- 
serary World. | The eighth Edition, with great Additions and 
Improvements, 12mo. 4 vols. 14s, bound, Lowndes, &c. 





The-additions and improvements made to this- work, in 
the prefent edition, are fo very confiderable, that we may 
recommend it to the reader as almoft a new performance; near 
half of it, atleaft, being really new. It is but juftice, in- 
deed, to fay, that the following account, given of it in the 
preface, appears to be ftridtly true. After {peaking of the 
former editions, the prefacer proceeds. . 

** With refpeé to the prefent edition, the whole is brought 
down to the month of Auguft, 1778, and prefents to the reader a 
modern geographical ftate of Great Britain. Whoever fhall com- 
pare the tormer edition with the prefent, will be convinced of the 
labour this has coft, and the attention that has been paid to its imy 
provement. % 

*¢ Modern travellers have enabled us to give a more accurate 


Mefcription of the principality of Wales, than could reafonably be 


expected in the former edition; many gentlemen having, fince 
that time, traverfed the Welfh mountains, and critically noticed 
the towns, modes, manners, and cuftoms of that part of our ifland, 
The accounts of the Englifh and Scotch iflands are, in general, con- 
fiderably improved, and fome of them entirely written afrefh. The 
deicription of every county in the kingdom has been modernized, 
and many of their natural beauties, hitherto unnoticed, brought 
forth to view, particularly thofe of the northern counties, as York- 
fhire, Lancafhire, Weftmorland and Cumberland. The two laft 
counties were formerly confidered as little better than barren and in- 
hofpitable deferts, and, being fo remote from the metropolis, were 
feldom vifited as the objects of pleafure, till the amazing improve- 
ments lately made (and ftill making) in all the roads through the 
kingdom, gave a, {pur to travellers of independent fortunes, who 
‘have now made us almoft as well acquainted with the northern, as 
we before were with the fouthern parts of ovr ifland. 

‘* Many of the firft literary characters of the age, at the two 
univerfities, and in moft capital towns, have favoured us with their 
affiftance, which we here gratefully acknowledge. The value of 
their favours would have been confiderably encreafed, had we been 

ermirted to mention their names. Pennant, Johnfon, Hutchins, 
Rofield, Campbell, Burn, and other modern writers of reputation, 
have been carefully confulted, and occafionally followed. 

‘* From thefe copious fources of materials, from the informa. 
tions of gentlemen refident on, or in the neighbourhood of, the 
{pots they have defcribed, and from our own. obfervations in the 


courfe of our journies, we flatter ourfelves that the prefent _ 
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will be confidered, by every traveller, as.aufeful companion, on a 
sour through the whole or any part of Great Britain. 

“. To this edition the proprietors have added two modern maps, 
of England and Scotland. which every reader will confider as an 
improvement to a work of this nature.” ° : 





Fiiftorical and pra€iical Enquiries on the Se€tion of the Symphyfis 
of the Pubes, as a Subftitute for the Cafarian Operation, per- 
‘formed at Paris, by M. Sigault, Oficber 2, 1777. By M, 
Alphnofe le Roy, Dotior Regent of the Faculty of Phyfe in 
Paris, and Projeffir of Midwifery, ©&c. Tranflated from 
the French, by Lewis Poignana, of the Corporation of Surgeons 
London, and Surgeon to the Vefiminfler Lying-in Hopiral, 


8vo. 2s. Baldwin. 

Of this very interefting and critical operation we have the 
following hiftorical account in the firft part of the tra& before 
us. 

“ Weare often extremely furprized at the fize of a new-born ins 
fant; ’tis hard to concéive how it has made its way into the world, 
Thofe who firft made midwifry the objeét of their attention, endea- 
vouring to account for this phenomenon, began by confidering the 
firudture of the pelvis; they obferved, that the different parts of 
which it is compofed are connected by a fubflance which never be- 
comes offified in young women, and which, during the latter period 
of their pregnancy, fwells and foftens. From thefe circumftances 
they faw the benefizent intention of nature, which by this means 
admits, to a certain degree, a feparation which enlarges the dimen- 
fions of the pelvis. 

*¢ Hippocrates was of opinion, that the pains in the loins which 
women feel during labour, originated from the pofterior articulation 
of the pelvis; that they proceeded from the efforts which nature 
dire&ted towards the parts. Thefe are his words. 

“© Woinen, in their firft labour, feel very fharp* pains in their 
loins, and in the lower part of the os i/ium; at that time thefe bones 
divide, and feparate one from the other. 

‘** Hippocrates in the above paffage attends only to the feparation 
of the pofterior articulation ; but in another place} he feems to at- 
tend folely to the anterior. ‘ When the time of géftation is com- 
pleated,’ fays he, * the bones feparate to the right and left.” Thefe 
paffages have given rife to three different opinions relative to the fe- 
paration ofthe partsof the pe/vis, and the efforts of the uterus in expel- 
ling the child. Some would have it that thefe efforts were directed to- 
wards the pofterior parts only, and feparated the pofterior articulation 
only ; others, guided by obfervation, maintained, that they extended 
towards the fore part of the pcluis, and that itwas particularly towards 


* Hipp, de Natura Pueri. ' Idem, de Epidem, b 
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the pubes’ that nature had fixed the mobility and feparation of the: 
: and laitly, others were of opinion they were directed equal 
towards the whole opening, and tended to increafe it in every dis 


rection. 
* The Arabians adopted this laft bypothefis. ‘When the fetus,’ 
fays Avicenna, is on the point of exclufion from the mother, the 


uterus opens, the joints are feparated, and this operation is one of 


the greateft efforts of nature.’ 

“« It feems that even the ancients had fome thoughts of feparating 
the pubes, in order to facilitate delivery, and that this notion had 
given rife to fome fabulous accounts, which gained great credit 
amongft the vulgar. ‘ Can any fenfible man believe,’ fays the ce- 
lebrated Velafius, * that there are, as people pretend, nations who, 
upon the birth of a ddughter, feparate the pudes, in order ta facili 
tate her labours ?? , 

‘‘ The Greeks looked upon the fymphyfes of the pelvis as fo 
many joints. Velafius oppofed this opinion. He looked upon the 
fubftance of the fymphyies to be like the other cartilages. So that 
if the opinion of the ioftening and feparation of the parts was cats 
ried too far, he would eftabiifh one errour, while he meant to exe 
plode another. ts 

“« The authority of this great man made many of the fame opi-« 
nion. In the year 1319, one of our predeceflors in the faculty of 
medicine at Paris, Facgue D’ Amboi/e, equally famous for his talents 
and attachment to Henry 1V. during the league, gave leGures 
on anatomy, as was cuftomary, at St. Come. In the courfe of thefg 
lectures, he happened to meet with the body of a woman, whow 
few days after delivery was executed for ftifling her child, Mr. 
D’Amboife, thinking this a favourable opportunity to decide the 
queftion of the foftening and feparation of the bones of the pelvis, 
gave notice, that ina public lecture this fybject would be confi- 
dered ; and he invited the moft celebrated phyiicians and furgeons 
to attead.. He demonttrated to the aflembly, that the bones of the 
pelvis, efpecially towards the fyimphyfes of the paves, feparated afew 
lines, * and he proved that it did not proceed from any unfound fate 
of the parts, becaufe the woman had been in good health during 
her pregnancy. He fhewed, that apon railing ove thigh, the core 
¥efponding pubes rofe above the other ; neverthelefs, in {pite of aus 
thority, reafon, and the teftimony of the fenfes, many petfons re- 
mained obftinate in a contrary opinion, Mr, Pineau, a very tkiltul 
furgeon and anatomift, was particplarly firuck at this circuméftance, 
and hurt at the obftinacy of fome of the company. Hecollectedtha 
whole of what had been faid on.this fubjed, and formed i into a 
finall treatife, which contains. variety of excellent obfervationss 

‘* This writer, with Galen, looks upon the fymphyfes of the 
pelzisas fo many articulations.;, that of the pubes feems to him more 
difpoféd than the reft to {well and fofien during pregnancy. * The 


* The French meafure is nearly 4s follows : 12 lincs make 1 inchy and 12 
dashes one foot; but their foot contains aces 23 Englith inches, 5 at 
fubftance 
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fubftance of the fymphyfes,” fays he, ‘ is like a fpunge, it becomes 
moift during pregnancy, and grows dry after delivery by degrees. ; 
The caufe of ths foftnefs,depends upon a mucous difcharge u 
thefe parts. Unfuccefsful attempts have been made.to dilate the 
pubes with a wedge’; but this feparation cannot be effected except 
near the time of delivery. When the finger is applied to the pades 
of'a pregnant woman, this part gives figns of extreme. fenfibility, 
which arifes from the {welling in thete joints diftending the peri-: 
ofteum, and feparating it. Might not art increafe' this foftnefs of 
the parts which nature attempts? In order to promote this, may 
we not, during pregnancy, apply to the fymphyfes,  efpecially to 
that of the pudes, emolient cataplafms, oily embrocations, and fe- 
micupia, &c. : 

. & Mr. Pineau perceiving that thefe means. would be rejected, 
without even giving them a fair trial, therefore dedicated his work 
to the celebrated Dr. Riverius, perfuaded that his name would have 
great influence. After an attentive obfervation, as we have feen,’ 
of the means by which nature brings about the {welling and foften- 
ing, he tried every method which medicine or furgery could furnifh, 
in order to effect it. * If we hold,’ fays he, * the thighs of a 
woman in labour, raifed up and extended, the child at every pain 
advances the more, which depends upon the feparation of the 

ubes.” 

*¢ In fhort, Pineau goes ftill further. He fays, that we may 
not only dilate the fymphyfes by the means which he propofes, 
but that we may eveh feparate it by ixcifion. He fhudders, how- 
ever at this propofal, and begins by refting on the authority of 
Galen, who fays ‘* The containing parts being lefs noble than the 
contained, may not only be dilated, but cut, for the prefervation 
of the latter.” * Now every fenfible man, fays Pineau, mutt allow 
the child in wero, to be more noble than the bones which compofe 
the pelvis.’ 

** The authority of Galen upon this occafion, was not well cal- 
culated to give credit to this idea. The great experience of J. 
D’Amboife, ferved to perpetuate in the fchools of the taculty, the 
doctrine of the fottening and the feparation of the fymphyfes of she 
pelvis. Sulvius, Riverius, Riolanus, and many others publicly pa- 
tronized it. 

‘* Mr. Duverney, in his public leétures delivered at the royal gars 
dens, thewed apelvis, thepues of which had been feparated.during la- 
bour, by the fole efforts of nature. Morgagni, whofe authority 1s of 
much weight in-thefe cafes, likewife adopted this opinion. 

** Finally, in the year 1768, Mr. Sigault prefented'a memorial 
to the furgeons of Paris, in which he propofed the fection of the 
fymphyfis of the pudes, in cafes where the Celarian operation is 
employed, on account of the difproportion of the pelvis tothe child’s 
head. The reafon which he gave as conclufive was, that by this 
fection, the {pace of an inch was gained, which he had proved to be 
the cafe in feveral women who died’ in child-bed. It was objected 
in the firft place, that in cafes where the Cafarian operation beeame 

neceflary, 
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neceflary, an inch.mere room would not be fufficient.  Secondiy, 
it was_alledged, that many citcumftances rendered the re-union of 
the parts very precarious. , 

While the French furgeons were difputing this matter, Mr. 
Camper, 2 Dutch phyfician, had recourfe toexperiment. He per- 
formed this operation on a fow, after the had littered; the continued 
to fuckle her pigs, to eat, drink, and walk, and though fhe threw 
off the bandage which had been applied in order to favour a union 
of the parts, they were healed in 15 days. , 

's This experiment being made known throughout Europe, de- 
cided one of the-chief points in queftion, viz. the repnion of the 
parts, but it faid nothing. refpecting the feparation, aad gave no 
anfwer to the objection made to its infufficiency.” 

Such, we are told, was the ftate of the queftion, when in 
the year 1773, M. Le Roy having an opportunity of 
making obfervations on the bodies of women who died in 
childbed, - profecuted thefe enquiries, whofe fuccefs is related 
in the courle of this pamphlet.——-We with we could com: 
mend the tranflation, which is infcribed to Dr. Leake by one 
of his pupils ; who, being a foreigner, however, lays claim 
to indulgence. R, 





The Praétice of Navigation, on a new Plan: by means of a.Qua- 
drant of Difference of Latitude and Departure ; and an eafy 
and true Method of bringing Departure into Difference of Lon- 
gitude, and vice verfa, without the Uje of a Variety of nautical 
Tables, or any Knowledge in Trigonometry: the whele calcu- 
lated to inftruét the moft common Capacity in this ufeful Branch 
of Knowledge. By Fames Rymer, 8. R. Nv gto. 55 
Evans, Pater-Nofter+Row. 


We have generally made it a rule, in. order to do no in- 
juftice to writers, to give an account of their books, when 
they afford us that opportunity in their own words. We 
fhall take the fame method by the prefent little work ; which 
is thus {poken of by its author in the preface. 

“ If this little treatife hasany merit, the world will foon difcover 
it. If it has none, it might be uncharitable to treat it with con- 
tempt. I dedicate its utility to the young and ignorant ; and folicit 
indulgence from men of fcience and genius. If I pretended to raife 
its, value. by depreciating books which contain fy tems of mathema- 
tical navigation, - I fhould hold myfelf. guilty of irreverence and dif- 
refpect to the memory of many great and worthy names. 

** Indeed I fhould do wrong to recommend, much more to extol 
it, any further than that it proved of utility to myfelf, when the 
fcheme firft occurred to mes At. that time, I had not the fmalleit 
Vet, VIII, Na fyftematical 
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fy ftematical knowledge in navigation ; and often wondered at m 
own ignorance, when I reflected upon. the length of time [ had 
been atfea. I had often heard them talk of difference of latitude 
and departure, allowance for lee-way, variation of the compafs, 
heave of the fea, the action of tides and currents, without in the 
leaft comprehending what was meant. All of a fudden, one day, at 
fea, I was determined, by fome means or other, to learn how to 
work a day’s work, and keepareckoning. I got a Daily Affiftant, 
a Mariner’s Compafs, a Robertfon’s Elements, &c. and applied my- 
felf diligently for about two hours—when my head began to ach, 
and my ideas became confufed : I put away the books—yawn’d— 
{cratch’d my temples—went to bed—rav’d—and, the prefent work 
is the refult of the dreams of that night. Whoever doubts what 
I affert, does me an injury ; bur, as I allow of an univerfal tolera- 
ration of belief and fentuiment in all trivial matters, I can readily 
forgive it, 

*¢ There are many fea-faring people who underftand the com- 
mon mancesvres of a fhip, but cannot keep a reckoning. Ta fuch, 
ja parcicular, this work will be ufeful.” 

The method laid down, by Mr. Rymer, for enabling 
fuch fea-faring people to keep a fhip’s reckoning, is by the 
ufe of a quadrant of difference of latitude and departure ; 
of which he gives the following defcription, illuftrated by a 
copper-plate print, on which it is delineated. 

‘* Both fides of the quadrant are fcales of equal parts, divided 
into nine divifions or inches, each of which is fubdivided into tenths ; 
and there are paralicl lines crofling at right angles, for determining 
the difference of latitude and departure. The fweeps, or concentric 
arches of diltance, on either fcale, lead to any point or courfe 
fteered by. 

_ * The radii, or points of the campafs, 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. divide 
the arches into eight equal parts, each of which is fubdivided into 
the half and quarter points of the compafs. The external arch is 


graduated into go degrees of the compafg, and determine the angle 
of the courfe. 


‘* The feales of the quadrant may be either reckoned go miles, 


or 90 leagues, or go degrees, according to the extent of the quef- 
tion to be folved.” 


For the particulars of the ufe and application of the qua- 
drant, we muft refer the nautical reader to the work itfelf. 


ee 


Vida's Game of Chefs. Tranflated into Englifh. 4to. 15 
_ Fletcher, Oxford, ’ 


Of the original of this poem, and the author’s motives 
and defign in the tranflation of it, we have the following 
account in the preface, 

. , “ The 
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© The original of the following picce was written in Latin about 
the year 1.540, by Vida, Bithop of Alba, one of the principal or- 
naments, of the age of Pope Leo the tenth. His poems, all ‘of 
which are in the Latin language, are various, and fome of them 
much admired: but in all he has bortowed fo largely from the 

ets of ancient Rome, as in a great meafure to invalidaté his claim 
to the character of an original genius, But in none is this pla- 
giarifm carried to fo great a degree, as in the Poem upon Chefs, in 
which the expreffions, and even the complete lines, whjch are trans- 
ferred from Virgil, form no inconfiderable part of the piece. If 
confidered feparately from this ubjection, it flands at the head of all 
Vida’s performances, and exhibits a perfect model of mock-heroic 

try. The invention which is difplayed through the whole con- 
duct of the game, the eafe with which the moft intricate defcrip- 
tions are finifhed, together with that ferious and impofing air, 
which is {pread over every circumftance, has raifed this poem very 
high in the eftimation of the moft judicious critics. 

“ With refpect to the tranflation here offered to the public, I 
believe it is the firft which bas appeared in our language. Vida’s 
Poetics have already been tranflated by a mafterly hand, and it 
feems rather fingular that this poem upon chefs has not had the 
fame advantage. I remember, indeed, to have feen a fpecimen of 
a tranflation of it, in one of the Literary Magazines, which were 
publifhed about twenty years ago: it was carried on as far as the 
83d line of the following tranflation, But as my thoughts were 
then otherwife engaged, and as fince that time I have not been able 
to procure the book, or ‘to recolleét precifely in what year it was 
published, I can give no account of it or its author. That the 
Englifh reader may form fome opinion of that poem, by means of 
which the game of chefs has been regarded among fcholars in a 
claffical light, ‘is the objeét of the prefent performance.” 

Of the Englifh verfion, the firft paragraph will be a fufh- 
cient {fpecimen. 

** T fing the form of war, the bloodlefs plain, 
Armies of ivory, and 4 mock campaign ; 
How two bold kinus in different armour veil’d, 
One black, one white, for conqueft fought the field. 
To you, ye nymphs of Serius’ flood belong 
Such mighty deeds as yer unknown to fong 5 
No path to guide’me, and no light to cheer, 
Still to prefs on with eager fteps I dare, 
By youthful ardor fir’d; nor you d:/dain, 
Immortal virgins, thro’ the dreary /céne 
To guide your vent’rous bard, for none fo well — 
The various beduties of this att can teli;. — 
You by th’ Italian fhore firft raught the game, 
And fix’d for aye your fitter Sacchis’ name.” 


“Naa 

















































276 Monodony on the Death of Mr. Linley. 


A Monony (after the Manner of Milton's Lycidas) om the 
Death of Mr. Linley; who was drowned Auguft’ the sth, 
1778, in a Canal at Grimpft'vorpe, in Lincolnfbire, the Seat of 
his Grace the Duke of Ancafler. 4t0. 1s. Wilkie, 


Specimen. 


*¢ Ah, me! what.mean theft melancholy ftrains ? 
Why thus depreffive founds Apollo’s lyre ? 

Why- from Calliope’s once cheerful brow 
Is fled her wonted fire ? 

Why in that penfive pofture does fhe fit, 

Her lute, the fource of melody, thrown by ? 
And ev’ry Mufe, through fympathetic woe, 

Her pleafing tah forego? 
“Ab! why? 

Cried Thyrfis, as he drove at even-tide 

His flock near Helicon’s enchanted fide, 

On their return from the Boeotian plains, 
Towards their fold—Say, aged thepherd, fay, 
Whar dire event has happen’d, fince, this morn, 
I fought the eaflern plains with {prightly feet, 
Aufora’s earlieft fireaks to meet ? 

Then all thefe hallow’d groves were blithe and gay, 
The thepherds tun’d their eaten pipes with glee, 
And ev’ry wood return’d the rural melody. 

The Mutes, on the fummit of the hill, 

Of fcientific pleafures took their fill ; 

Nor did the laureli’d god, bright Phoebus, fcorm 
Their placid joys to fhare, 

Or drink with them of Hippocrene’s fam’d rill, 

‘* Haft thou not heard, reply’d the hoary fage, 
Haft thou not heard the tidings Fame has brought 
From fea-girt Britain’s diftant fhore ? 

Britain, the feat of ev’ry ufeful lore, 

Of ev'ry art that e’er Apollo taught, 

And each fair feience of each fkilful age, 

Thrice happy ifle! with thefe and freedom blefs’d, 
Chief of the northern realms the ftands confefs’d. 

“* Forgive me, fwain, that thus on Britain’s praife 

I dwell, unmindful of the queftion’d tale ; 

My tongue reluctantly thy call obeys 

To fpeak the woe that overfpreads the vale, 

You knew Linleus! Ab ! wha knew him not? 
Once, once the pride and treafure of thefe plains, 
Calliope’s lov’d fon, by Sol begot, 

The blitheft, {weeteft of Arcadian fwains. 
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The Example, 217 
oe himfelf, though fprung from the fame fire, 

Whofe harmony could melt the iron heart 

Of hell’s ftern monarch, and with wond’rous art, 
His triple-headed watchman lull to fleep, 
Touch’d not with greater tkill the warbling lyre.” 







The Difcovery ; or Strephon and Amelia. A Poem. “Fld 
to the Youth of the prefent dge. In two Parts. By R.A. 
4to. 1s. Evans, Pater-nofter-Row. — 






‘ , Lee 
The firft part of this Difcovery, at leaft as it manifefted iat 
itfelf to us, was, that the paper on which it is printed is moft ar) (3, 
excellent, and does credit-to the ingenious manufaéturer, ii 
who, we hope, therefore, is an Eagtifimsn: The type, in- t 
deed, is none of the beft ; though the pre/s-work is tolerable. 
As to the author’s part, a few lines from the exordium may Ba 
difcover perhaps enough of his poetical talents. al 
** When full the fun had blazon’d in the tky, 

His fultry glory seaching worlds on high, 

I, caught with fancy at the wide extent 

Of heaven’s vatt orbit, on a ramble bent: ; 

Through woods, and groves, and lovely meadows green, 

And fylvan turrets, to.complete the fcene, 

I trac’d an imprint of the human tread, 

And foon into a complex maze was led. 

Yet ftill I follow’d, as my fafeft guide, 

Thofe fair deceivers of my wand’ ring ftride. 

At length, bewilder’d in th’ enchanting ground, 

By thady thickets compafs’d all around, 

I paus'd a while, and with attensive eye 

Beheld th’ approach of fullen ev’ning nigh: 

And foon black Night throughout the vaulted phere 

Began in all her horrors to appear ; 

While, filent, I bemoan’d my forlorn flate, 

And blam’d the gods —and curs’d my heavy fate.” | aie. 9 

Even fo fhould we Reviewers, if we dared to take fuch Ny Bete ‘ 

poetical liberties with their godfhips; for, Heaven knows! Cue 
our fate is heavy enough, under the burthen of fuch heavy 
difcoveries, 





























The Example: or the Hiftory Lucy Cleveland. By @ young 
Lady, yer 58. nth 6s. bound, Ficldiag and 
Walker, 

If the young lady who is the author of thefe: volumes, be 


indeed a very young lady, and this be the firft fault nai 
i 









278 A poetical Epjfile to.an eminent Painter. 


kind fhe has committed, fhe is excufeable.. We would ad- 
advife her, however, to take warning by this Example, and 
beware how fhe runs her head againft the prefs another time, 
She does not appear to want fenfe ; and, therefore, we hope 
our advice will not be thrown away upon her. Not that we 
pronounce a perpetual injunéiion ; the feeds of improvement 
appear to be thick ftrewn throughout the prefent perfor- 
mance; but they will want much cultivation ere they grow 
ap to maturity. wee 





Mifcellaneous Poems ; confifting of Elegies, Odes, Portraits, &c. 
_ Together with Calypfo, a Mafque. 8vo. 38. Newbury. 


_ There is fo little, either to praife or blame, in this collec- 
tion, that it hardly comes within the province of eniticifin, | 
* % 





A pretical Epifile to an eminent Painter, 4to. 38. 6d. Payne. 


This epiftle is addreffed to Mr. George Romney ; to whom 
the didaétic mufe of his friend gives much good advice, in 
very good verfification, Whether he be himfelf a painter 
as well as a poet, we have no authority to fay, but he is 
certainly a connoiffeur in both arts; of which he’has here 
given irrefragable proofs. We wifh we could {pare room for 
longer quotation; but muft content ourfelves with citing 
the concluding lines of this ingenious performance. 

** May health and joy in happieft union join’d, 
Breathe their warm fpirit o’er thy fruitful mind ! 
To nobleft efforts raife thy glowing heart, 

And ftring thy finews to the toils of ait! 
May Independence, burfting Fafhion’s chain, | 
To eager genius give the flowing rein, 
And o’er thy epic canvas fimile'to fee 
Thy- judgment active, and thy fancy free ! 
May thy juft country, while thy bold defign 
Recalls the heroes of her ancient line, 
Gaze on the martial group with dear delight. 
May youth and valour, kindling at the fight, 
O’er the bright tints with admiration Iean, 
And catch new virtue from the moral feene. 
May Timehimfelf a fond reluctance feel, 
Nos from thy aged hand the pencil fteal, 
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But grant ic ftill't > gain increafing praife, 
In the late period of thy lengthen’d days, 
While faireft fortune thy long life endears, 1 
With Raphael’s glory join’d to Titian’s years.” Hi 









Captain Parolles at Minden. 4to. 18. Bew.’ 





Captain Parolles is a well-known character in one of Shake 
fpeare’s plays, entitled A//’s well that ends well, . In the piece 
before us this character is applied to Lord George Germaine, 
on whofe conduét, both as a foldier and a ftatefman, the wri- 
ter throws many fevere farcafins, * * % 
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The Conciliation; a Poem. to. 1s. Almon. * 


Irreconcileable either to poetry or common-fenfe, 





* * 






The Haunts of Shakefpeare, a Poem, by William Pearce. to. 
1s, 6d. Brown. , 


A piece of flimfy flattery, dedicated to Mr. Garrick, 
; * * # 
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ATreatife on Agifiment Tithes, in which the Nature, Right, Ob- 
jects, Mode of Payment, and Method of afcertaining the Value 

_ of each Species of it are fully ftated and explained. By Tho, 
Bateman, A. M. Chaplain to his Grace the Duke of Gordon, Vi- 
car of Whaplade, Lincolnfhire, Sc. He. 12m0, 2. 6d, 
Crowder, ; 







A fenfible and well-digefted treatife, well worthy the at- 
tention of the parochial clergy, 










A Supplement to the Works of ‘Fohn Hutcbinfon, Efq. ec. By the 
late learned Robert Spearman, Efg. 8vo. 38. 6d. fewed. Law. 


This fapplement is a kind of index, including a gloffary of 
all the Hebrew words contained in the iecond part of Mofes’s 
Principia. ‘There is prefixed to it an account of the life of 


this whimfical phyfico-theologico-philofgpher, » 2 * * * 
Proceedings 
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Proceedings of a Court Martial, beld at Cambridge, by Order of 
Mayor General Heath, commanding the American Troops for 
the Northern Difiriét,. for the Trial of Colonel David: Henley, 
accufed by General Burgoyne, of the Iil-Treatment of the Britifh 
Soldiers. Taken in Short-Hand by an Officer who was prefent, 
8vo. 2s.6d, Almon. 1778. 


Procéedings that refle& confiderable honour‘on the cha- 
racter of Mr. Burgoyne. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
To the London Reviewer who Signs W, 


Sit, : 2% 

The utility of the London Review, as well as the entertainment 
it affords, has appeared to me ever fince. its firft publication, very 
confiderable : though I dare not fay I am always completely fatis- 
fied with every ftricture I perufe; yet never rill mow did I think it 
expedient to trouble any of the writers engaged in this ufeful and 
pleafing work, with remarks of any kind. Permit me to fay, that 
your firiétures, Sir, in particular on the philofophical fubjeéts that 
have come under your Review, have given me fingular pleafure. 
I admire your knowledge, fagacity, and penetration in this line, as 
much as thofe of your ingenious colleague, Dr. K » on the 
fubjeéts of metaphyfics. When | confider your accuracy of thought, 
judgment, and expreffion in the branches of fcience, to which I 
ea referred, it excites my, afloniflyment in a high degree, that you, 
in the review of Mr. Davis’s examination of Mr..Gibbon’s two ce- 
Iebrated chapters, fhould have uttered an affertion, ‘fo perfeétly in- 
confiftent with the wifefentiments of a well-informed mind, asthe 
fubfequent. You fay, (page 120 of your 8th vol.) ** You muft-beg 
leave to obferve, that even Mr. Gibbon’s reyival of many objections 
to Chriftianiry, and having profeffed!y gained a name by fo doing, 
is an argument againft their having been ever fairly refuted and-ex~ 
ploded. It is a mighty eafy marter, (you add) to fay an objection 
is anfwered ; but if men, diffarisfied with foch an anfwer, will fill 
recur to the queftion, it is a plain proof it is not anfwered.” To 
me this feems to be no proof atall. You cannot,’ Sir,. be ignorant, 
that in politics, -mosality, and theology, the prejudices, the aver- 
fions, the péffions,. the vanity of men have fuch a ftrong influence 
on their underftandings, as to biafs their reafon, and bribe their 
judgments Infomuch that it not unfrequently happens,’ that ergu- 
ments ef real weight, which have a preper tendency. to produce 
conv:€tion, flalineggrtheleis fail of their juil effect, merely by the 
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force of thofe prejudices and paffions, which have a ftrong hold of 
the whole man. It can be no proof, therefore, that anfwers to ob- 
jections are not folid, becaufe fome individuals have not admitted 
the force of them.’ They muft be greatly miftaken, who appre- 
hend, that our moft ingenious infidel writers (and furely Mr, Gib- 
bon is pre-eminent in that clafs, whofe elegant and elaborate hi- 
ftory moft powerfully charms a man of tafte; there is no book in- 
deed in the Englifh tongue, in point of mere compofition, I ever 
admired like it)-are really influenced by the fleady, the fevere, the 
weighty conclufions of right reafon ; and not rather by their pré- 
pofleffions, by their acquired difinclinations, by their prefent gratie 
fications, and above all by their vanity, The point, then, to be 
confidered, is, whether the reafonings of thofe, who renounce re- 
velation, or of thofe, who receive it, have-the beft foundation, and 
carry the moft- weight ; not whether particular anfwers to particular 
objections have, or have not fatisfied individuals. To this it were 
to be wifhed the attention of the public might always be called. 

The indifpenfable neceffity of the fupernatural influence of grace 
to conftitute a real chriftian, I mean not for a moment to call in que- 
ftion, being perfectly convinced of it. Notwithftanding which, I 
cannot help thinking, that an impartial examination of the argue 
ments in favour of revelation, and of the objections that have been 
urged againft it, will, in a fair inquirer, unbiaffed by the tempers 
of the heart, terminate conftantly in a conviction of the judgment 
on the fide of divine revelation, At - 

Cornwall, . With refpeét, I am, Sir, ; 
Oftober 10,1778. | Your obedient humble Servant, _—S. F, 


The London Reviewers would by no means controvert the laft in- 
ference of S. F. refpecting the arguments in favour of divine-reve+ 
lation; if no more be meant by it than the authenticity of that te- 
velation: they cannot admit, however, that their colleague W. has 
been guilty of any paralogifm in his obfervation above quoted, re- 
fpe€ting Mr. Davis’s examination of Mr, Gibbon’s two chapters.—- 
They admit with S. F. **it can be no proof, that anfwers to objec- 
tions are not folid, becaufe /ome individuals have not admitted 
the force of ‘them ;” being fenfible, with him, that the prejudices 
and paffions: of men have a great influence over their judgment. 
But this was not what W. remarked. He faid, ‘‘ If men will fill 
recur to the queftion, ‘* meaning by it plainly, not fome individuals, 
but the rea/oning part of mankind in general, fill (that is confantly) 
recurring to the queftion. His. words can bear no other meaning, 
as he reters'to'Mr. Gibbon’s having gained a name by the revival of 
fuch queftions ;. and celebrity is not conferred by /ome individuals, 
but by the public at latge; at leaft by the majority of thofe who are 
capable of difeufling, or intereft themfelves in the determination 
of, thequeftion. The general and conftant recourfe, therefore, of 
fuch to objections fuppofed to be antwered, is, if not a proof, at leaft 
a ftrong prefumption, that fuch objections have ngt been fatisfacto- 
tily anfwered, -or fairly refuted and exploded, K. 

Vou. VIII, Qo Ta 
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Fo the London Reviewers. 


Gentlemen, 


I have feen in your Review for Augutft laft, page 140, fome req 
marks on two pamphlets regarding culm, in which’you fay it ap» 
pears that ‘* the dealers in coal and culm have attempted to throw 
chemical duft into the eyes of the king’s officers, in order to evade 
paying duty.” 

_I believe the queftion has nothing to do with nice diftinétions of 
chemiftry, but refts entirely upon a plain and fair comparifon, 
whether the finall coals in other parts of the kingdom be of a fimilar 
nature and quality, with thofe in Wales and the weft of England, 
which have pafled for time immemorial, as culm. 

You would do well to inform yourfelves better of the affair, left, 
by fuffering fo falfe and fuperficial a criticifm to pafs, you forfeit 
that character for impartiality and difcernment, which have hitherto 
fo eminently diftinguifhed your work. I am, 

London, September 2}, 1778. Yours, &c. X. Y, 


Being ever ready to correct the errors or fupply the defects of 
a.publication fo multifarious and fo expeditioufly conduéted as is 
the London Review, we have informed ourfelves more’ particulas- 
ly of the above bufinefs ; and in juftice to the parties concerned, as 
well as to our readers, fhall {tate it in the light in which it has been 
reprefented to the commiffioners of his Majefty’s treafury, in the pes 
tition of the general convention of the royal boroughs of Scotland. 

*¢ Culm is the {mall refufe or fcreenings,under the fize of a hen’s 
egg, of all lean or open coals which do not cake or-adhere together, 
while burning, like the fat Newcaftle or Sunderland kinds, and 
which refufe or fcreenings, for want of that caking quality, are un- 
fit for houthold ufe, and, confequently, of very little value. Culm 
is not particularly defcribed in 9, 10. William ITI. which fixed the 
duty on it at 12d. a chaldron, or in any other ftatute; but it was 
then, and has ever fince been perfectly ‘well known under the above 
defcription, to at leaft half a million of people on the weftern and 
fouthern coafts of Fngland and Wales, comprehending a tract of 
above 700 miles. There is abundance of lean open coals producing 
culm in the interior parts of England, but none have been hitherto 
known near the fea in South Britain, except on both fides of the 

riftol Channel in this tra&, and on the cont north to Whitehaven. 
he Cuflom-houfe books thew, that in every year, or perhaps every 
day, without interruption, during the laft #0 years, fmall coals une 
der the above defcription, and nothing elfe, wave been thipt at various 
rts in Wales afid’on the weft of England in-large quantities as 
culm.—The fat caking coals alfo of Newcaftle and Sunderland, and 
thofg of the like kind at Whisehaven, and other ports onthe PRO. 
3 Ate 
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fite fide of the ifland, it is acknowledged have never been allowéd 
to pafs as Culm, of however fmall fizé, but pay the duty as coals. 
This joined to the above uninterrupted practice, and the fub-reports i 
of the different cuftom houfes annexed to the honourable Englifh f 
board of cuftoms late report to the treafury, muft, in the opinion q 
of every unbiaffed perfon, prove to a demonttration, the above des i 
fcription to be what the legiflature meant by the word culm. 4 

‘¢ The law has wifely fubjected this mean article to t2d, a chal- 
dron duty only when carried coaitways; but the large coals, out of 
which itis dreffed in the fame manner as tow is out of flax, or chaff 
out of corn, and all coals of the fat or caking kind, of whatever 
fmall fize as abovefaid, are very properly fubjeéted to 5s. a chaldron, 
becaufe they are both fit for houfhold firing. —No law for internal 
police could ever reft on more juft and folid foundations than this of 
fixing alow duty on culm. It has two chief objects : firft, to make 
an article, which would be otherwife aimoft loft to the community, Ee 
ferve to promote agriculture (the moft effential of all internal objeéts ‘ 
of police) by rendering the calcining of lime for manure cheap in a 
thofe parts of the kingdom which do not produce chalk ; and, fe- ‘4 
condly,' to accomodate the pooreft people, who, unable to pay the 
high price of coals, mix the culm in balls with clay, flime, &c. for 
firing. If it was not for thefe ufes, and burning bricks, tiles; Sc. yes 
and for making falt where it is raifed near the fea, culm would be Ake 
altogether loft to the ftate. 

‘¢ The great benefits of this wife law are well known all along 
the Britifh and Briftol channels, ‘and on the coaft north to Whiteha- 
ven; Ireland alfoand the Ifle of Man have this culm by fea at t2d, 
a chaldron duty ; Portugal has it at 6d. achaidron, merely to cheapen 
her buildings; Cornwall, Devonfhire, and four Welfh counties 
have it for particular purpofes, in effect without any duty, 

** It is not denied that the culm law, though originally an En- 
glith aét, has extended equally ever fince the union to all parts of 
the united kingdom. But at the time of the union, though there 
was no duty in Scotland upon coals except on exportation, very few 
were carried coaftways, ot even confumed there, except in the imme 
diate neighbourhoods of Edinburgh and Glafgow. Peat and turf were 
almoft the univerfal fewel in all the diftant parts of the kingdom, 
and lime was little if atall ufed for manure. Now the moffes which 
produced peat are moftly exhaufted in various parts, and lime has 
long been univerfally and largely ufed for manure.—Culm, howe 
‘ever, by the obftinacy of former Scotch commiffioners of the 
cuftoms, who, it feems, knew not what it really was, and would 
not take the trouble of making a proper enquiry, has hitherto been 
fubjeéted to 5s. chaldron duty, when carried coaftways in Scotland ; 
but, on. account of this high duty, it has long been and now is left 
in general to perifh below ground, or at the pit mouths for want of 
confumption. ' , 

«© This has been of great detriment to that country, where, of all 
parts of the united kingdom, the benefit of this wife law 1s moft ne- 
ceffary, becaute it has the greateft proportion of unimproved lands 
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| iring lime for manure, produces. no chalk for that purpofé, 

and has very. little wood ,to aflift the. poor people. for fewel. 
The fearcity and dearnefs of fewel in that country, which is in.pene- 

_ ral mountainous, and where there is little inland navigation to re- 
duce the price of carriage, is well known, to be one of the greatett 
hardfhips that the poor people, low mechanics and manufacturers 
have to ftruggle with; and it is, no doubt, one great caufe of 
their emigration. It is well known that many of them, and even 
poor farmers, unable to purchafe coals, wafte moft. of the Summer 
menths in providing, with great difficulty, turf for the winter fewel. 
Inftead, therefore, of preventing the free.execution of an eftablithed 
wife law, calculated for their. relief in that refpe@, and allowing 
immenfe quantities of ufeful culm to perifh, it would, perhaps, ra- 
ther be found poliey to exempt fuch culm, fo far as regarded agri- 
culture and. the poor, from all duty whatever, if it-were poffible to 
draw a proper line of diftin¢tion.” 

To this, the board of cuftoms in London object, that the line of 
diftinétion is not to be drawn. Nay, that they know not and are not 
able to difcover what is culm, So that the point in difpute, between 
the Englith and Scotch board is, 

.** Whether Scotland produces lean open. coals (not caking or ad- 
hering in the fire) fuch as are raifed in the counties on the Englith 
fide of the Briftel channel, and in Wales, Chefhire, and Lanca- 
fhire ; the {mall or refufe of all which, when under the fize of a 
hen’s egg, pafs daily, and have done fo immemorially, as culm.— 
Now it is notorioufly known,” fay the petitioners, ‘* that nine 
tenths of ail the coals in Scotland are of thefe very lean open kinds. 
Thoufands in London, who have occafion to burn Scorch coals, 
know that they are of the open lean kind, not caking in the ‘fire like 
the Neweaftle fort. Every Englifhman who has travelled in Scot. 
land, knows, that fcarcely any other are to be met with but the lean 
forts in houfhold fires there. If it were neceflary, the petitioners are 
ready, they fay, to prove this, by the-atteitations of a hundred En- 
glith and Scotch noblemen and gentlemen, and eminent coal mer- 
chants in London, 


To the London Reviewers. 
Gentlemen, , 

Unmercifully’ merry as you. made yourfelves and your readers, 
lait month, at the expence of us country printers, L have fo much 
confidence in your protefled impartiality, as to think you will ¢o 

- yuftice to the*injured party, when you come rightly to know which 
itis. 1, Gentlemen, am the unfortunate typographer. who printed 
- Peace, a Poem, by M—r P—t, which you have to feverely criticifed 5 
_ taking M—r P—t, that is, Mafer Poet's, word for it, that the er- 
‘ yours you have pointed out, are to be. imputed to me, and not to 
the author : becaufe, truly, he fays, he left the publication of his 
« performance tome. But pray, gentlemen, are you fuch discerning 
.. ¢ritics a not to know, that poets deal altogether in fidtion, and 4 
the: 
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their word is not wotth 4 farthing? Or are you fo little acquainted 
with printing and publithing as not to know that there is a material 
difference between them? He left, he,fays, the publication of his 
erformance.to me, Now, gentlemen, this is not true; he had it 
publifhed by a Lendon Look/eller, and not a country printer. He left, 
indeed, the. printing to me; and I can make affidavit that it is 
rinted verbatim et literatim from his own copy, fo far as it was le- 
ible and intelligible. «I defire, therefore, that you will ‘put the 
addle upon the right horfe, or afs, if you chufe to term it fo, by 
exculpating me from thofe heavy charges you have brought again 
me, and lay them, where they ought to be laid, on the author. 
I am; gentlemen, yourinjured admirer, 
Typographicus Rufticus, 
, a ias, 
O&. 20, 1778. The Country Printer. 
P. S. You are pleafed, gentlemen, to call me a nincompoop, a mif- 
creant, a fellow that has no ear, and can’t count his fingers. . Pray, 
gentlemen, put. the fools cap on the mifcreant my accufer; for. I 
have four fingers and a thumb.on each hand, and have not as yet loft 
or deferved to lofe either of my ears; which is a bold word, and 
more than moft of your town printers can fay, let me tell you. 


Obfervations of a Correfpondent on Mr. Toup’s new Edition of 


Longinus. 


Mr. T. in his preface, fays ‘‘ Longinum tibi_vifto, mi lector; 
non qualem volui fed potui. E(t enim non modo paffim depravatus, 
fed magnam partem mutilus. Quare meliores coadices expectandi. 
Qued aut ‘erit, aut non.” (Qu. Does Mr. T. mean _ that better 
MS. will either-be found or not ? If he does, I think he might 
have faved himfelf the trouble of giving us that information.) 
‘* Veruntamen feci quod potui. Editiones principes confului——. 
Quin & variantes omnes lectiones, quas ex libris MSS. collegerant 
viri eruditi in concilium advocavi, imprimis lectiones manufcripto- 
tum Paris 8 Elienfis.”? It appears all along, in reading Mr. Toup’s 
edition, that Pearce’s account of the different readings in the Paris 
_ MS, is far from being accurate. Mr. T, having a more correct lift, 
- certainly altered the text for the better from this lift in many 
places. oh 
Dr. Pearce was acautious and modeft editor, and would feldom 
oppofe a conjecture againft the authority of the MS. The prefent 
_ editor is much bolder, and in fome paffages feems to alter the text 
without much reafon.—To prove this, let us examine the follow- 
ing paflages.—This book.is publifhed in three. fizes: the following 
pages refer to the finalleft edition. 5 
Se. p.q. 1. 3. Mr. T. reads aegittafor for wegsiBxrov. Now, 
if (as Pearce afferts, and as, I own, I think) wegitBarav edxrsions 
0» wise exprefs the fame ay - as well as with the propofed 
alteration, I do not fee why it fhould be altesed againft all the 
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Seét. 3. p..8. 1.6. Kal uy xapive for xa vayine. I wonder thag 
Mr. T. fhould follow Tollius, in this reading, in preference to 
all the MSS. Ruhbnkenius, in his note on this paflage, thews 
fully that it is a fragment of a play of A:fchylus now loft, called 
*¢ Orithyia,” and part of a {peech of Boreas enraged at Ereéthens 
for refufing to give him Orithyia — Boreds threatens to burn his 
palace, ci sai xaplve oxdci pdxiorov cidas, vel fi caminum re. 
ftinxerint. 

Se&. gs ps 33.1. 11. "Ararrs MN agree io attra. "The MSS. have 
airs — but Mr. T. prefers aise, as it is fo in Homer, wherce 
this paflage is quoted ; not confidering that Longinus often 
guotes from memory. 

Sect. 9. p- 39. 1. 3. WAdvass for wAavos. Pearce thinks that the 
true reading is wads. Is not this to be preferred, as not re- 
quiring the preceding ‘* roic” to be changed into ‘* rai,” ? The 
fimpleft correction is certainly, czteris paribus, the beft. 

In Sappho’s ode he has altered iCcoves into iodéves, Quvicats into 
Qunvons, and “sesdevony into “mdiica, without noticing thefe al- 
terations in the notes. The tame may be obferved in fea. 34. 
p- 126. 1.1. xagdia for xagdin. This I always underftood to be 
an unpardonable fault in an editor, though here perhaps the al- 
terations are not very material. 

Se&. 10. p. 41. 1. ult. ‘The word ravrnv (radeny ray ageriy) is a 
conjecture of Le Fevre, which Mr. 'T. adopts merely becaufe the 
fame expreflion, tatrny rhv agsriy Aorodsixwras, Occurs in Dionyf. 
Hal. an author.whom Ruhnkenius fays, in his very firft note, 
Longinus never imitates. 

Se&t. 15. p. 69. 1.3. “Ana tw teaypariniig imsyergeir. All the 
MSS. have wgayyarie, which will agree with imyeigeiy taken 
fubftantively. Yet this correction is not inelegant. 

Seét. 27. p. 100. 1.6. “AmoiyecS: for amoiyseSas. dy, 

Seét. 29+ pe 106. 1. 5: ileQirvroyrcQw for miQirodoyhoSas. — Both 
thefe alterations are againft all MSS. 

Sect. 30. p. 106. 1. penult. Adré r& for air. The whole paf- 
fage in Pearce’s edition runs thus, +9, 0), aiv® Qjasrin® wigus, &c- 
Mr. Toup’s note is as follows, ** Lego, #9: 3h ad, 7% Qoassxd, &e.” 
which feems a juft correCtion: yet, as he has in the text read 
“© Uh art cB Qeasme, &c.” I cannot help thinking that here is 
an error of the prefs. 

Se&t. 42. p. 149. 1. 7- Mage piinos ixaugoy avaxardusva. Pearce 
fays that all the MSS. have ra yag &xccrgov junxos Cevcenarepsvare 
Ruhnkenius has fhewn that asayardpeve is the true reading. 
Had we not better then for the reit of the fentence adopt Pearce’s 
conjecture, as the fimpleft alteration, rz wa? a&mcesgor pornos ? ‘ 

Set. 43. p- 152+ 1.10. YevwSenéwe for dyrwSepiéres. — Anarbi- 
trary alteration, . 

Sect. 44. p- 15g. 1. 10. "Act rx wagévra.’ We have here ano- 
ther inconfittency between. the text and the notes. Many paf- 
fages are here quoted to thew that ra as) wagovra (as it is 2 the 
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MSS,) is the true reading ; yet in the text the above reading is 
ufed. ' 

Se&t. 16. p. 72+ 1. 6. “Yor nat wéSo;. Ruhnkenius propofes to 
read BaSos for waSos, and quotes feet. 2, tec Bee, It is re- 
markable that though Longinus has only once joined Bé9o, with 
ides, and fo often faid tog xa} waSos, as at p. 77. 1.6. &c. yet 
he is for altering the latter into the former. I wonder the 
more, as it is now univerfally allowed that @29-, is the true 
reading in the 2d fe&t. The correction was propofed by Dr, 
Tonfall. Vid. Smith’s Long. 

Se&t. 4. Sug certainly means, as our editor obferves, ** law. 
“ fal plunder,” as in St. Paul, &y dorayydy nynoaro, This exe 
planation of St, Paul was firft given in the excellent pamphlet 
entitled, ‘¢ Remarks on a late publication entitled, A {criptural 
‘s Confwtation of the Arguments againft the one Godhead, &c.’? 

In this fect. we find a good alteration in the pointing of this 
paflage, wh nas & F HAAG Oslog WlAdrov; ras Mares Stray: eboreiv, 
 yoabarriss” Qnzlv, &c. which from the MSS. he alters and 
points thus, ri Qb3 4 GAra Deiog MAdrww ras dares, &c. 

In Se&t. 7. another good alteration occurs, by putting a point 
after Aoywr, thus, Biwy, Crrwv, aArmiav, Aoywy, ty, &c. 

Se&. 16. p. 73. Mr. T. notices a miftake in Smith’s tranfla- 
tion, in the following words, Ov y2hgus ths adriv randy adyurel xiap, 
“ Que ita feftiviflime vertit, verus mafarum facerdos, Gul, 
“ Smith, decanus Ceftrenfis, Their joy fhall not produce my dif- 
“* content. Atqui, mihomo, yaiguy eft impune.” ; 

Se&t. 32. p.1tt. L. 5. ixvmgorSer is by Pearce tranflated, pro- 
ruit. Toup fhews, by numberlefs inftances, that immgooS:is ra 
wanda rap TeOwMay fignifies, multitudine troporum obnubilare et abs 
feondere. 

Se&t. 43. p. 152. l.ult. dyyeaia is, from the El. MS, corrected 
10. cmayyeria: ayyeria figniftes news ; emuyyria, @ narrative. 

I have difcovered the following errata in the text ; though [ 
dare fay there are many more. 

P. 22. 1. 8. for cawe xx read caws 8. 
— ult. dracs omitted before duxn. 





26. 4. for xat read a. 

27+ 5. x araida — x’ avtavcae 
/ 

146. 2. Qawnorras = —— Dawnoerat. 


148. 3. Sue —— ob sdb. 
149: ult. Socons xat —— Lecaons a. 
154. 2. Pograyeytwy ——— Pograywysytwr 
—— 8. orLomoias —— boroiias. 
163. 10-6 AsvSigg iAsvSégorse : 
The title, Seé&t. XI. is omitted in the margin, p. 48. and at 
p26. lult. gap is printed for deme: both which miftakes, 
occurring in Pearce’s 4th edition, make me imagine that it has 
been ufed in printing off the prefent edition. ; 
Though there are many very ufeful notes, both by Ruhnkenius 
and Mr, T, yet I cannot think this, upon the whole, a good edition 
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of Longinus. Pearce’s feems to me to be much Pe both in 
point of good'notes and convenience. Mr. T. plainly fuppofes his 
reader to be in poffeffion of Pearce, Pearce’s manner of printing 
his edition is a model in point of convenience ; as all his notes are 
under the text—Perhaps he ought to have placed his tranflation at’ 
the end; as a tranflation is of no affiftance to a proficient, and’in 
my opinion’is of great differvice to a learner, when placed dire@tly 
before his eye. Mr. T. has placed his tranflation where his notes 
fhould be, and his notes, and thofe of Ruhnkenius, at the end of 
the volume, one fet! after the other ; thus a reader has to turn backe 
wards and forwards without end. 

Yet L think a judicious editor might, out of Pearce’s edition and 
this, by felecting the ufeful notes of both, and rejecting all the 
parts in Mr. Toup’s obfervations where he has wandered infenfibl 
from the fubjeét, amending firft Ailian, then Dionyf. Hal. &c. pro- 
duce a very good edition of Longinus, and much fuperior to either, 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


As we cannot fuppofe the ingenious author of Peace, a poem, 
meant afty offence, we conceive the pecuniary token, enclofed in 
his letter, was intended to pay for advertifing his performance on 
the blue covers of ‘our Review; which we have accordingly ordered 
to be done, ‘on the ufual terms.—If fuch token was really meant as 
an infult, we ate glad to have an opportunity of giving proof of 
oiir moderation of temper, in not returning evil for ¢vil, but peace, 
ably pocketing fo pitiful an affront. 


We fhall not conteft the truth of Venalis’s opinion, with regard 
to Literary Reviewers having, like men of every other profeflion, 
their price: but, from the jlliberality of the infinuation, we have 
réafon to believe that Venalis will never be generous enough to come 
up to ours. His manu‘cript we have not time to read; and, if we 
had, we give no opinion of unprinted performances. 


We are forvy we could not oblige Philo-Kenrick to the extent of 
his wifh; but have made fuch ufe of his communication, as is con- 
fiftent with our plan. His future favours will be more convenients 
ly addreffed to’ our publi/ber than to our printer, 


The propofer of the quettion, *¢ Whether. the fignatures W. 
and K. fubicribed to cértain articles in the London Review, do not 
mean one and the fame writer ?” puts us in mind of the inquifitive 
querift of old ;" who, obferving an acquaintancé to conceal fome- 
thing carefully under hts ‘clock, afked him why he did that, as he 
wanted fadly to fee it.—I know it; replied his triend; and therefore 
1 kéép it concealed. As no advantage, however, ‘ig meant to be ta 

en of any concealment in’ the London’ Review, if the propofer 
hath any caufe of complaint, on account of any’article’in 1; if he 
will fend his addrefs, by means of which private information may 
be feat him, he thall be told who is the writer of fuch articles 





